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SAS 


Qofes of Recent Exposition. 


Tur Advent of the Father is the title of a book 
which has been written by the Rev. Archibald 
Allan, M.A., minister of Channelkirk, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. MacLehose (6s. net). Are there 
other ministers of the Church of Scotland who are 
thinking the things which Mr. Allan has written? 
If there are, then difficult times are on us. But 


it may be that Mr. Allan is alone. 


‘The Advent of the Father’ 
of God’s Fatherhood. 

appropriate for a minister of the Church of Scot- 
land to advocate the Fatherhood of God in the 
For in the great controversy of the 


means the dis- 


covery Now it is quite 


wider sense. 
last generation in Scotland that was the side taken 
But Crawford 
would have stared aghast at the length to which 
Mr. Allan stretches the Fatherhood. For, accord- 
ing to him, God is the Father of all men and all 


by Crawford against Candlish. 


things. He is the Father of a stick or a stone in 
the same sense—and a very literal sense it seems 
to be—as He is the Father of Dr. Crawford him- 


self, or even of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Let us quote his words. ‘Nature is a child 
even as Jesus, and is a child by the same 
Father; and Jesus, always acknowledging His 
kinship to her, builds His religion on the same 
Fatherhood as Nature has confessed, and draws 
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His life and power through the same umbilical 
cord.’ 


Is Mr. Allan 
handling language with more than Oriental liberty ? 


What is the meaning of this? 


Or is he reducing Oriental metaphor to Western 
physical fact? Jesus, he says again, ‘does not 
acknowledge any division between Mind and 
Matter. 


as a person [the italics are his own]. 


He addresses everyone and everything 
The child 
and the stone have the same Father, and the same 
relationship to Him through the same life of the 
Father. . .. He is not emitting mere rhetorical 
apostrophes when He addresses the Disease, the 
Stone, the Sea, the Mountain, and the Tree in 
the same personal language which He uses to His 
disciples. To Jesus they are all children of the 
same All-Father, all conscious enough of Him, but 
For while the 


Father makes Himself visible to the babes and 


not so conscious of each other. 


sucklings, and gives them their perfected praise, He 
lays His finger of repressive silence upon the stone 
and dooms it to dumbness. Otherwise, its crying 


out would quickly reveal to all the child it is.’ 


The references are not given, but they may be 
guessed. Christ said to the sea, ‘ Peace, be still’; 


_ He said to the tree, ‘No fruit grow on thee hence- 


forth’; and He told His disciples to say to the 
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Did He take the 
sea and the mountain and the tree as children of 
God? 
hinted at, and we may understand Mr. Allan 


mountain, ‘Be thou removed.’ 
One reference, however, is more openly 


better when we examine it. 


‘He lays His finger of repressive silence upon 
Otherwise, 
its crying out would quickly reveal to all the child 
it is.’ The reference is evidently to the Triumphal 
Entry and the words, ‘If these shall hold their 
Now the first thing 
to notice is that Jesus does not here address the 
stones directly, but speaks of them in the third 
person. 


the stone and dooms it to dumbness. 


peace the stones will cry out.’ 


He does say that they will cry out, how- 
Why does He say that they will cry out? 
No, 
by no means, but as using a most familiar and in- 
telligible figure of speech. The things of nature 
are always crying out, ‘Hosanna to the Son of 
David’ But what is gained by turning the well- 
recognized metaphor into literal fact ? 


ever. 
As ‘emitting. mere rhetorical apostrophes’? 


So far as we can see, Mr. Allan gains nothing. 
But he loses something. He loses the use of 
figurative language; and what is he to do without 


it? And he loses the sense of sin. 


He loses the sense of sin. Certainly Mr. Allan’s 
book is full of words and sentences about sin. 
But what do they come to? ‘They come to this, 
that there is no sin against God. Jesus, he says 
in one place, and he puts the words in italics, 
“never denounces any one for having sinned against 
the Being whom Fe accepted to be His true God and 
Father” That is to say, all sin is against man. 
If it is against Jesus, it is against Jesus as a man. 


That is why we say that he loses the sense of sin. 


And that is why we have said that if Mr. Allan 
speaks for others there are difficult days before us. 
But we do not know that he speaks for any one but 
himself. 


‘You would not venture to preach at this time 


of day a sermon on predestination.’ So says the 
Principal of Hackney College. He was addressing 
students of theology in America, some of whom 
must have shaken their heads, orj even uttered an 
For in America they can preach 
predestination still. Dr. Forsyth spoke to students 
training for the American pulpit, but he was think- 


It is in this country 


emphatic denial. 


ing of the pulpit at home. 
that it is no longer possible to preach a sermon on 
predestination. 

Why is it not possible? Is predestination not 
Dr. Forsyth does not say that it is not true. 
We fear he would say of the modern pulpit that it 


true ? 


does not consider so much whether a doctrine is 
Dr. Forsyth believes 
that the doctrine of predestination is true. He 
And the very 
purpose of his touching the subject is to tell us 


true as whether it is popular. 
believes that we ought to preach it. 


how to preach predestination still. 


We 
ihe 
modern preacher stops Dr. Forsyth at once, and 


Well, how are we to preach predestination ? 
are to begin by preaching about the soul. 


asks where the people are who care to hear about 
the soul. And then Dr. Forsyth’s own soul rises 
in indignation. ‘You are there not simply to 
speak what people care to hear, but also to make 


them care for what you must speak.’ 


We begin, then, by preaching about the soul. 
We speak of the value of the soul—‘its absolute 
value, its pearl of price for whose sake all other 
pearls are but a currency, and all other ends but 
means.” Now, in the New Testament times, when 
it was desired to emphasize the absolute value of 
a thing, they spoke of its pre-existence. Did not 
the Jews speak in this way about their Law and 
about their Temple? They did not desire to press 
the pre-existence of the Law or the Temple, 
but to urge their absolute value. So when we 
speak of the absolute value of the soul, we are 
encouraged to follow the New Testament example 


and speak of its pre-existence. 
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And the very next step is its predestination. 
For while Plato might speak of the soul as a separ- 
ate substance and immortal in itself, no Hebrew 
could do that. In the thought of a Hebrew the im- 
mortality and perfection of the soul were given to 
it by God. Its destiny was there as the result of 
the will and the choice of God. Its destiny? The 
word is used. The destiny of the soul is not carried 
by the winds of chance and circumstance, it is in 
the keeping of God. It is a purpose and choice 
of God. It is the will of God for the soul. And 
that God, whose will it is, being from all eternity, it 
is a predestiny, and the doctrine of it is predestina- 
tion. 

And as to this matter of predestination, says 
Dr. Forsyth,—we are dealing with a page of his 
Yale Lectures on Preaching, to which he gives the 
characteristic title of Positive Preaching and Modern 
Mind (Hodder & Stoughton ; 7s. 6d. net)—as to 
this matter of predestination, he says, there is a 
way of preaching it so that even to-day some will 
listen; so that some few will listen even with a 
rising soul and a swelling heart. 


Dr. Edwin Abbott is the most industrious scholar 
of our day. He has issued another volume. It 
contains a series of Notes to ‘ Silanus the Christian,’ 
and two detached essays. The one essay is on 
the title ‘Son of Man,’ the other on the ‘Self- 
The book is called, 
somewhat unhappily, JVotes on New Testament 
Criticism (A. & C. Black; 7s. 6d. net). Let us 
look at one of the Notes to ‘Silanus.’ It is a 


note on the title ‘ Alpha and Omega.’ 


manifestations of Christ.’ 


In the article on ALPHA AND OmeEca in the 
Dictionary of the Bible, Professor R. H. Charles 
says that of the three occurrences of that phrase 
in the Bible (they are all in the Book of Revelation) 
one (Rev 18) refers to God the Father, the other two 
(21° 221%) to Christ. In the fuller article under 
the same title in the Dyctionary of Christ and the 
Gospe.s, Professor B. W. Bacon says that not only 


in Rev 18, but also in 21%, is the title applied to the 
Father, and only in 22! is it applied to the Son. 
But in the Notes to Silanus, Professor Abbott holds 
that in all the three passages it is applied to the Son. 


Now even Professor Swete refers Rev 1° to 
God the Father, and that without a moment’s 
hesitation. ‘The translation of the verse, accord- 
ing to the Revised Version, which is nearly according 
to the Greek, is ‘I am the Alpha and the Omega, 
saith the Lord God, which is and which was and 
which is to come, the Almighty.’ Professor Swete 
says that the title ‘the Alpha and the Omega’ 
must refer to the Father on account of the words 
‘the Lord God’ and ‘the Almighty’ which follow. 


Professor Abbott examines these words. 


First ‘the Almighty.’ Is it only God the 
Father that can be spoken of as the Almighty? 
The word translated ‘ Almighty’ (mavroxpatwp) is 
used in the Septuagint as the translation either of 
Shaddai or of Sabaoth. Now Shaddai occurs, says 
Dr. Abbott, as a title ¢zfertor to Jehovah in Ex 6°, 
. as God Almighty’ 
We may therefore ‘put aside the 


‘I appeared unto Abraham . . 
(Z? Shaddat). 
supposition that John would derive his use of 
Almighty (zavroxpatwp) from Shaddai—an inferior 
revelation.’ 

Dr. Abbott accordingly believes that St. John 
uses this word ‘Almighty’ as the equivalent of 
Sabaoth. 
used exactly one hundred times in the Septuagint. 
Sabaoth means ‘Hosts,’ and to the Early Chris- 
tians the ‘ Hosts’ were not armies on earth, but 
powers in the heavens. Now Christ is already 
declared in the Epistle to the Ephesians (174) to 
be ‘above every name.’ Dr. Abbott believes 
that St. John deliberately gives this title, ‘the 
Almighty,’ to Christ in order to place Him above 


The Greek word (zavroxpdtwp) is so 


all principalities and powers, ‘above all that are 
called Gods, whether good or bad.’ 


But how can St. John speak of Christ as ‘the 
Lord God’? ‘That is the other difficulty. The 
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objection is to ‘Lord.’ 
his calling Him ‘ God.’ 
it is customary to usé ‘Lord’ without the article 


There is no difficulty in 
But in the New Testament 


when it applies to the Father, and zzz the article 
when it applies to the Son—‘ Lord’ for the Father, 
and ‘the Lord’ for the Son. 
the article. 


Here it is without 
Dr. Abbott’s answer is that the usage 
* is not invariable. In this very book, he says, ‘the 
Lord’ is used once at least of God the Father. 
He. refers. to Rey 2172, ‘For the Lord God 
Almighty, and the Lamb, are the temple thereof.’ 
It is. certainly in Dr. Abbott’s favour that 
throughout the literature of the Church the title 
‘Alpha and Omega’ is consistently used of Christ 
alone. Nor did the Early Christians stagger at 
the title Almighty here. 
probable that they saw a special point in the 
application of the title ‘the Almighty’ to Christ. 
For there was a word of similar 


On the contrary, it is 


sound and 
haughty meaning (adroxpétwp) which the Roman 
emperors applied to themselves. Domitian, who 
claimed to be ‘ Lord and God’ might ‘call himself 
6 avroxpdtwp, the Absolute, if he would; Jesus 
Christ was 6 ravroxpatwp, the Almighty. 


There is a green hill far away, 
Without a city wall, 
Where the dear Lord was crucified. 


So the hymn says. But no traveller or explorer 
has ever found it. How is it that we have come 
to speak of Calvary as a hill? There is no hint 
in the New Testament that it was a hill. In 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John it is simply 
called a ‘place.’ Mr. Stewart Macalister, who 
discusses the subject in an article on ‘The Garden 
Tomb’ in the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Statement, agrees with Sir Charles Wilson that, 
whatever its origin may have been, the idea that 


Calvary was a hill has been spread through the 


English-speaking world by means of this very | 


hymn. And, although it is ‘a charming child’s 
poem,’ he thinks that in the interests of truth it 


should be expunged from our hymn-books. 


| leves that no one else can. 


This is not the only hymn that Mr. Macalister 

would expunge. There is another which begins— 
By cool Siloam’s shady rill 
How sweet the lily. grows. 

‘In the whole vast range of English literature,’ 
says Mr. Macalister, ‘there is probably not to be 
found another sequence of ten words containing 
a greater number of inaccuracies.’ But to return 
to Calvary. 

Mr. Macalister does not believe that the cruci- 
For 


that would have been contrary to the ordinary 


fixion could have taken place on a hill. 
Roman practice. We have the direct testimony 
of Quintillian that when crucifixions took place 
the most frequented roads were chosen for the 
purpose. If that practice had been departed from 
in the case of Jesus, one or other of the Evangelists 
But that the 
ordinary Roman practice was not departed from 
is indicated by the words in Mt 27°40, ‘They 
that passed by reviled him. . 


was sure to have remarked upon it. 


. saying ’—saying, 
not calling or shouting, as would have been 
necessary had the cross been erected on a hill 
over which ran no path. 


Well, then, where did the crucifixion take place ? 
And where was the tomb in which He was laid ? 
Mr. He be- 
In this article he 
proves conclusively that the so-called ‘Garden 
Tomb’ of General Gordon will not do. 


Stewart Macalister cannot answer. 


There are 
certain conditions which must be met, and it does 
not meet one of them. He can point out five- 
and-twenty tombs round Jerusalem in every respect 
more suitable.. No, the ‘Skull Hill’ is not ‘the 
place of a skull,’ and the ‘Garden Tomb’ is not 
the. ‘Holy Sepulchre.’ Their site ‘is lost and 
forgotten, and there is no reason to hope. that 
it will ever be recovered.’ 


There is 
some amusement, no doubt, but is. there anything 
else? The Jerahmeelite theory has been before 


Is there anything: in. Jerahmeel ? 
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the world for eight or ten years. 
of the most accomplished scholars of our day, a 
Professor in one of the great Universities, more- 
over, and a Canon of one of the Cathedrals. Yet 
we have hitherto looked in vain for a competent 
refutation of the theory, or even for any thorough 
examination of it. 


But we have found it at last. The leading 
article in the American Journal of Theology for 
October is entitled ‘Israel or Jerahmeel?’ Its 
author is Professor Henry Preserved Smith of the 
Meadville Theological Seminary. There is prob- 
ably no Old Testament scholar, in America or 
elsewhere, more competent to estimate the worth 
of ‘Jerahmeel’ than Professor Smith. His learn- 
ing has been proved by the way in which he has 
edited the Books of Samuel for the ‘ International 
And if he starts with a bias, 
For he 


himself has suffered on behalf of critical scholarship. 


Critical Commentary.’ 
it is a bias in Professor Cheyne’s favour. 


He calls his article, as we have said, ‘Israel or 
Jerahmeel ?’ 
Cheyne’s theory is not to be tacked on to any 


For that is the issue. Professor 
existing view of the history of Israel, critical or 
uncritical. If it is accepted, the land of Israel and 
the history of Israel vanish together. There are 
certain outstanding events related in the Old 
Testament upon which critics of all shades of 
opinion are in agreement. These events cover the 
whole period of the history of Israel, and together 
they form a consistent and connected narrative. 
What are they? In Professor Smith’s words they 
are ‘the sojourn of certain clans in Egypt; their 
exodus ; a period of wandering in the borderland ; 
the conquest of Canaan; the consolidation of the 
tribes into a kingdom by David; the division of 
the kingdom after the death of Solomon; the fall 
of the northern kingdom at the hands of Assyria ; 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar 
of Babylon in 586 B.c. ; the coherence of a remnant 
in Babylonia; the rebuilding of the Temple under 
the Persian power, and, later, the rehabilitation of 


Jerusalem.’ 


Its author is one ! 


It is also believed by critics of every variety of 
attitude that the scene of this history was 
Palestine; that it was the land which lies between 
the Mediterranean on the west and the’ North 
Arabian desert on the east, bounded on the north 
by the well-defined Lebanon mountains, and on 
the south by the desert of Sinai. 
features can be located by every intelligent Sunday 
school scholar—the Sea of Galilee, the Jordan, 
the Dead Sea, the Great Plain. 
‘Jerusalem we know, and Samaria, Hebron also, 
and Bethlehem, while Dan and Beersheba, Bethel 
and Shechem are less familiar by only one degree.’ 


Its natural 


And its cities— 


Professor Cheyne blots out both the history and 
the geography. The clans—this is Professor 
Smith’s outline of his theory—the clans did not go 
down into Egypt; they went to a North Arabian 
kingdom called Mizrim or Muzri. The main scene 
of Israel’s history was not Palestine as a whole, but 
only the southern end of Palestine, which is known 
as the Negeb. This district contained not only 
the twelve tribes of Israel, but also the various 
powers hostile to Israel. Even the alleged empires, 
of Assyria and Babylonia were not the great 
powers of the Euphrates valley, but certain North 
Arabian kingdoms. The so-called exile was a 
sojourn in this region, and the return was a return 
thence. Even to a late date the interest in the 
Jews was confined to this district in the south, as 
may be seen in the Books of Judith and Enoch 


and by the allusions in the Psalms. 


When Professor Smith first read this theory 
he seems to have wondered if it was a colossal 
Was the author trying to show up 
Was it his desire to 
reductio ad 


mystification. 
the frailties of the critics? 
comfort the traditionalists by a 
absurdum, as Whately refuted Strauss by his 
Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon Buonaparte? 
Perhaps it was just the author’s little joke, a trifle 
thrown off in his leisure hour to show what can be 
done by way of paradox, 


But he was undeceived. How could a series of 
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practical jokes find place in a work like the 
Encyclopedia Biblica? the five 
hundred pages of textual criticism contained in the 
Besides, 
‘to do the author justice, he nowhere betrays the 
And he must himself 


How could 
Critica Biblica be a mere jeu desprit? 


slightest sense of humour.’ 
have long ago dispelled the notion that he did not 
mean to be taken seriously by his repeated appeals 
to Biblical students to consider him entirely 
sincere. 

When Dr. 
Cheyne meant to be taken seriously he sat down to 
study his theory. Most 
new discoveries are met by incredulity at first. 
Even if the new point of view had been brought 


Smith discovered that Professor 


Was it a new discovery ? 


out by an unknown writer, it would have been our 
duty to examine it. How much more when its 
advocate is a scholar whose published works, 
‘including those we are about to consider, show 
immense erudition, untiring industry, acute observa- 


tion, and a sincere desire to advance the truth.’ 


What had Professor Smith to examine? First, a 
great number of articles in the Lxcyclopedia 
Biblica. Next the five published parts of the 
Critica Biblica. Then articles in various peri- 
odicals—in the American Journal of Theology for 
July 1901; in the WVineteenth Century for January 
1902; and others of less importance. Finally, two 
large and important critical works—a commentary 
on the Book of Psalms, published in 1904, and a 
commentary on Genesis and part of Exodus, 
entitled Zraditions and Beliefs of Ancient Israel, 
published in 1907. 


Now the Jerahmeelite theory is first of all, and 
most of all, an attempt to reconstruct the Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament. For when the Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament is carefully studied (by 
Dr. Cheyne) it is found to be in a state of hopeful 


corruption. It came about in this way. 


It dealt with 
peoples who dwelt in the south of Palestine and 


First, there was the original text. 


the north of Arabia. This text was by and by 
annotated by a glossator, or rather by a succession 
of glossators, who inserted numerous notes in the 
margin of the manuscript. The object of the 
notes was to tell the reader that certain places and 
persons mentioned in the manuscript belonged to 
the tribes which dwelt in these parts—Jerahmeel, 
Then 
came a scribe, a most unintelligent scribe, who 
incorporated these notes into the text. Last of all, 
editors set to work upon it. They discovered 
proper names—especially Jerahmeel and Ishmael— 
But 
instead of casting them out, they made clever 


Ishmael, or Muzri, as the case might be. 


where they seemed to have no right to be. 


guesses at meanings which might underlie them, 
and—produced the present text of the Old 
Testament. 

This, for example, was the original text of 
Josh 771: ‘I saw a goodly garment of Arabian 
Ishmael, and two hundred shekels of silver and 
gold.’ 


would know where Arabian Ishmael was, so he 


The glossator was not sure that the reader 
inserted Jerahmeel in the margin. Later glossators 
added Ishmael and another Jerahmeel, that there 
might be no mistake. Then came the unintelli- 
gent scribe, and gathered all these marginal notes 
When the copy left his hands it 
‘I saw a goodly garment of Arabian 
Ishmael, Jerahmeel, and two hundred shekels of 
silver, Ishmael, and gold, Jerahmeel.’ We can 
hardly wonder, says Professor Smith, that an 
editor who had this text before him should 
undertake its reconstruction. 


into the text. 
read : 


But how clever an 
editor he was. For after his labours were over, 
the text read: ‘I saw a goodly garment of Shinar, 
and two hundred shekels of silver, and a wedge of 


gold.’ 


Again, 2 Sam 8? originally read: ‘And David 
smote Muzri of the Jerahmeelites, and subdued 
the Zarephathites, and Muzri became David’s 
slaves.’ After the glossators had got their notes 
inserted in the text by the unintelligent scribe, 
this passage read : ‘And David smote Muzri of the 
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Jerahmeelites, Jerahmeelites, and subdued the 
Zarephathites, Jerahmeelites, Ishmaelites, Jerah- 
meelites, and Muzri became David’s slaves.’ 
What is a clever editor going to make of that ? 
What he made of it may be seen in the English 
Bible. In his desire: to turn this accumulation of 
proper names into sense, he represented David 
as treating Moab with great cruelty. The 
Jerahmeelite theory, Dr. Cheyne rejoices to show, 
‘dissipates the description of David’s barbarity 
into thin air.’ It does. But, as Dr. Smith remarks, 
Professor Cheyne is the last man to defend his 
criticism on apologetic grounds, so this remark is 
irrelevant. 


Take the familiar 
verse in the beginning of Genesis (212): ‘Where 
there is gold; and the gold of that land is good; 
there is bdellium and the onyx stone.’ So it reads 
How different 
was the original reading. Then it read: ‘ Ashhur- 
Ishmael [Sobah] ; now that land is Tubal [Ishmael], 
Arabia of Ishmael.’ 


a geographical note to the word ‘ Havilah’ which 


Take one example more. 


in the Hebrew text we now possess. 


That is to say, the verse was 
immediately precedes it. The geographical note 
was complicated by two glossators’ notes (shown 
in square brackets), and then the clever editor 
worked upon it and brought out the excellent sense 
and interesting statement about gold and bdellium 
and the onyx stone. 4 

And now to show what Jerahmeel comes to on 
a larger scale and in a way that touches our inherit- 
ance more severely, let us do as Dr. Smith has 
done, and place side by side the translation of one 
of the Psalms as made from the present Hebrew 
by Professor Briggs, and the translation of the 
same Psalm as made by Professor Cheyne from his 


original text. The Psalm is the ninety-third. 


BrIGGs. CHEYNE. 
Yahweh doth reign in Yahweh _ has laid low 
majesty, : Jerahmeel, 
Yahweh hath put on his By his chiding he has ex-” 
apparel, tinguished Ishmael, 


Yahweh has 
Asshur. 


Yahweh hath girded him- destroyed 


self with strength, 


BriGGs. 
He hath adjusted the world 
that it cannot be moved. 
Thy throne is established 
from of old, 
From everlasting art Thou 
(Yahweh). 


The streams have lifted up, 
Yahweh, 

The streams have lifted up 
their voice, 

The streams lift up their 
commemoration, 


More than the voices of 
many waters, 

Magnificent more than the 
breakers of the sea, 

Magnificent on high, Yah- 
weh, 

(Thy testimonies are ex- 
ceedingly steadfast, 

To thy house sanctity is 
becoming, 

Yahweh, for 
days.) 


length of 


CHEYNE. 
He has also laid low Tubal 
and Maacath. 
Cush and Edom are 
abolished, 
The Jerahmeelites thou hast 
made to vanish. 


The Jerahmeelites are 

desolate, 

Consumed are the Arabians 
and the Ishmaelites. 

Yahweh has shown his glory 


on Jerahmeel. 


Thy purposes are abundantly 
fulfilled, 

The courts of thy house we 
shall enter, 

O Yahweh, for endless 
days. 


But how did Professor Cheyne discover that the 
present text of the Old Testament is so amazingly 


corrupt ? 
Muzri. 


It was an inspiration. 


He began with 


Now Muzri is not found in the Bible (the present 
Bible) at all. But Professor Winckler, of Berlin, 
was working on certain Assyrian inscriptions and 
came to the conclusion that there was once, not 
only a country called Muzri in Northern Syria, but 
also one of the same name in Northern Arabia. 
Professor Cheyne got Muzrifrom Winckler. Then 
he discovered Jerahmeel. 

Jerahmeel zs in the Bible. It is mentioned in 
the First Book of Samuel and in the First Book of 
Chronicles as the name of a tribe or clan which 
belonged in some way or other to Judah and 
sojourned in the southern part of Palestine. The 
district in which the Jerahmeelites dwelt is called 
the Negeb. There are also two individuals men- 
tioned in the Hebrew Bible who bore the name 
of Jerahmeel, and some Greek copies add a 
third. 
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With these two names in his hand Professor 
Cheyne produces the original Hebrew Bible. 
First of all, Muzri or Mizrim is very like Mizraim, 
which is the Hebrew for Egypt, so the name of 
Egypt almost disappears. And with the name of 
Egypt, there disappears the sojourn of the Israel- 
ites in Egypt, and the Exodus. But if the name of 
Egypt is changed, other names must be changed 
with it. And not only names, but sentences. In 
a moment the idea leaps to its birth. The present 
Hebrew text must be thoroughly worked over in 
order to get rid of all the references to Palestine 
generally and to the accepted history of Israel, and 
restore the true and original history and geography, 
which was a history of certain Jerahmeelite and 
Ishmaelite clans who dwelt in the Negeb. 


The working out of the theory has not been 
without difficulty. For one thing it has been found 
necessary to locate in the south of Palestine, 
together with a portion of land in the north of 
Arabia, not only the twelve tribes of Israel, but 
also all the nations with whom they ever came in 
contact. Here dwelt the Philistines, the Ishmael- 
ites, the Amalekites; here were the kingdoms of 
Muzri, of Asshur, of Jerahmeel. 
than these. 


And much more 
Here lived the Phcenicians ; here was 
Elam ; here was the Gog whose invasion was so 
vividly anticipated by Ezekiel ; and here were Baby- 
lonia and Assyria. For the nations which carried 
the Israelites captive were not the great world- 
empires known by these names, but hitherto un- 
known tribes in the Negeb. It is, says Professor 
Smith, the very irony of fate that an Assyrian 
monument should have suggested the theory which 
has wiped the name of Assyria out of the Bible. 


The theory, we say, is not without its difficulties. 
The only easy thing is the restoration of the true 
and original Hebrew text. Hitherto it has been 
understood that when a Hebrew word was suspected, 
any attempt to restore it to its original form must 
proceed by certain recognized rules. 
Cheyne is not troubled with rules. If one word 
looks like another, then it is that other in disguise. 


Professor 


If it does not look like another, it is the other all 
the same. Kadesh-barnea is corrected first to 
Kadesh-jerahmeel, and then to Ashhur-jerahmeel ; 
Mahaleel, a personal name, being obscure, ‘is 
boldly changed to Jerahmeel. Amalek dwelt 
in the Jerahmeel region—it must be Jerahmeel 
in disguise. In the early tradition we find an 
Ararat of which we can make nothing, and so we 
substitute Jerahmeel. Nimrod’s kingdom is said 
to have begun with Babel and Erech and other 
cities ; but the underlying text probably mentioned 
Jerahmeel. The name of one of the pillars in front 
of Solomon’s temple, which our text gives as 
Jachin, has long puzzled the critics ; let us relieve 
them by changing it to Jerahmeel. We spoke of 
Havilah and the strange result of a geographical 
note on it. Havilah itself ‘is certainly a popular 


corruption of Hamilah, z.e. Jerahmeel.’ 


The 
And it is as far- 


Observe Professor Cheyne’s ‘ certainly.’ 
method is as sure as it is easy. 
reaching. The streams which watered the garden 
of Eden are all to be found in the Negeb. There 
is some difficulty with the Deluge, as the Bedawin 
in that quarter are more concerned about the 
Jonah also 
The simplest way is to send him 
Is the whale still there ? 
No doubt some separate legend containing it has 


scarcity of water than its abundance. 
is troublesome. 
to Tarshish in a caravan. 


been combined with the original Jonah story. 


Is this the end? No. The religion of Israel 
has suffered greater eclipse than the history. Let 
us quote Professor Smith: ‘The worship of the 
original writers was paid to a divine duad, the 
Baal and Ishtar of Ishmael, or to a triad whose 
names were Yahweh, Ashhur (or Ashtar), and 
Jerahmeel. duad_ was 
represented under the compound name Jerahmeel 


Most commonly the 


Yahweh. This was the glorious and fearful name 
At the same 
, time the god Jerahmeel was the Baal against whose 


which the Israelites were to fear. 


worship the people were warned. He also bore 
the name Ishmael, and there was a myth concern- 
ing this divinity or his human manifestation, who 
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The 
Rimmon of Damascus and the Ramman of Baby- 
lonia both come from this Jerahmeel. Jacob called 
his altar Jerahmeel-God-of-Bethel. How wide- 
spread was the worship of this divinity we may 


was said to have died and risen again. 


conjecture when we note that his name underlies 
the names read in the Syrian or Phoenician inscrip- 
tions—Rekubel, Eshmun, Melek, Hamman, Baal, 
Ramman, Naaman, and others. One of his titles 
was Déd, and another Son-of-Man. After this we 
are not surprised to find that the Spirit which at 
the beginning brooded on the cosmic egg was 
really Ishtar, and that the Ark and Tent popularly 
ascribed to Yahweh belonged by right to this 
goddess.’ 


“The Son of Man’—let us continue Dr. Smith 


a little longer—‘the Son of Man of the Book of 
Enoch has already been disclosed to us as Jerahmeel. 
The Elohim who appears so often in our Hebrew 
text is really the same divinity. So is Michael 
of the New Testament Apocalypse; so is the 
“Wisdom” of Proverbs, chap. 8, and the Logos 
(Memra) of late Jewish documents. Why Belial 
should be found in this company is not so clear, 
but his name resembles Jerahmeel at least as 
much as some of the others, and we have Professor 
Cheyne’s vote in his favour, The cherubim, the 
angel of Yahweh, and the angels in general are so 
many forms of Jerahmeel, and we reach the climax 
when we discover that the number of the Beast in 
Rev 13'8 has supplanted Asshur-Ishmael, the 
fuller name of the region called Jerahmeel or 


Ishmael.’ 


The Proklem of Moderniam 


INS LEE CHURCH ANDSsOUT OF LT; 


By tHe Rev. C. T. Cruttwezi, M.A., CANON OF PETERBOROUGH. 


WHEN the re-birth of the human spirit took place 
four centuries and a half ago, forces were awakened 
which required many generations to display their 
full power. So rich and complex a process it is, 
of course, impossible to comprehend under one 
formula; but we shall not be far wrong if we fix on 
two elements as supreme: the desire for true 
knowledge in the intellectual sphere, and the 
desire for freedom in the practical. Of these, the 
former has to a great extent realized itself, and 
stands on a secure basis ; the latter is still in process 
of fulfilment. Though in some quarters amply 


recognized, its inherent limits and its relation to . 


knowledge are still imperfectly understood; so 
that its unchecked progress inspires alarm even 
among those who possess it, and deters those who 
do not possess it from encouraging its increase. 
Both these forces belong to the spiritual order, 
which is as much as to say that they are uncon- 
trollable and irresistible. Man does not dominate 
them: heis dominated by them. Allhe can do is to 
guide, limit, and toa certain outward extent repress 
them ; but he cannot subdue them. In-a sound 


social organism the two forces co-operate: they act 
and react powerfully on one another. They are 
the leaven which ferments in the modern world, 
and permeates every portion of it. 

We have recently witnessed an instructive and 
pathetic spectacle. An old man, justly venerated 
for his piety and singleness of heart, in his capacity 
of supreme head of the greatest religious commun- 
ity in the world, has issued an encyclical letter 
condemning ‘in the severest terms what he calls 
modernism in religion, and declaring it to be 
absolutely subversive of the faith of Christ. He 
has done this deliberately, with the aid of advisers 
who have thoroughly mastered the demands of the 
modern spirit, after having been earnestly petitioned 
by eminent and loyal clergy to refrain, and though 
he knew that more than’ one Cardinal, many 
Bishops, and a large number of priests were in 
entire sympathy with the views he condemned. 
And this at a time when his Church is confronted 
with exceptional dangers from outside; when its 
forces, if ever, need to be united and concentrated 
with the fullest possible efficiency against the 
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common foe. Moreover, his manifesto has been 
subjected to a severe and scathing criticism by one 
of the ablest members of h communion, and 
exposed in the columns of the Z7mes to the indigna- 
tion or ridicule of mankind. He must have been 
prepared for this. It is but reasonable to suppose 
that the astute intellects which inspire the policy of 
the Vatican see clearly the steps in front of them, 
and have thus designedly chosen their battle- 
ground, confident that their attack will redound to 
the greater efficiency of the Church as the instru- 
ment for winning souls to Christ. 

Now most English Churchmen respect the Pope’s 
motives. They do not doubt his single-hearted 
devotion to His Divine Lord, nor the sincerity of 
his belief that the dogmas for which he stands are 
the only true expression of Christ’s Gospel. And 
granting this, they cannot blame him for his un- 
compromising attitude, but must rather admire 
such courageous outspokenness. And should he 
prove right in his contention, they will be com- 
pelled with sorrow to admit that the gloomy forecasts 
of destructive heresies in the last times, and of the 
failure of faith upon the earth, are apparently ful- 
filled, and that the Christian Church has become 
again what it was at the beginning, a little flock of 
faithful men and women in the midst of an ungodly 
and unbelieving world. 

And yet to admit this would surely be a counsel 
of despair. Looking only to the Roman com- 
munion, and leaving out of sight the other bodies 
of Christians, it would cause us all profound sorrow 
to see that great Church weakened in her hopes 
of success, compelled to thrust out from her ranks 
or terrorize into hypocrisy such a phalanx of 
devoted adherents as those to whom we refer, and 
narrowing her message to a formula which the 
enlightened of our age cannot accept. 

Nevertheless, if the Pope be in the main right ; 
if his syllabus is based on no mere considerations 
of unity, efficiency, or discipline, but solely on a 
conviction of its divine truth, then, however much 
we might lament its results, we should not only 
respect it as an utterance, but we should be 
inclined to go further, and expect that through 
God’s providential guidance it would in the long- 
run be utilized to the good of souls and the benefit 
of His Church. 

But if he is mistaken ; if by training and environ- 
ment he is unable to discern things as they really 
are ; if, coerced bya system, he cannot separate the 


immutable and eternal gospel from human (how- 
ever venerable) expressions of it, then he must bear 
the penalty of lack of insight, which in a ruler can- 
not be excused by purity of motive, but will be 
brought before the bar of judgment both of man 
and God. 

And here it is permissible to broaden our point 
of view, and extend our observations so as to 
include not only the Roman Church but the 
Church of England ; for modernism, intellectual and 
social, is quite as truly a factor in English Church- 
manship as in that of Rome; and the criticisms 
of Father Tyrrell seem quite as eel to our 
communion as they are to his own. 

The progress of social democratic ideas may be 
more difficult to adjust with the organization of 
Roman Catholicism, but it has its urgent problem ~ 
for ourselves also. This aspect of the question, 
however, demands an essay to itself. I\can only 
allude to it here, and must confine my remarks to 
Modernism on its intellectual side. Father Tyrrell 
strikes the right note in his defence of it when he 
pleads that men’s categories of thought have. 
altered, and that scholastic presentations of 
dogma no longer fit in with them. This is a 
consideration which I believe to be of first-rate 
importance, one which cannot be too clearly 
apprehended. 

By the categories of thought I mean those ulti- 
mate generalizations or modes under which we can- 
not help conceiving of things. They result directly 
from our education and environment, and indirectly, 
though not less powerfully, from the spirit of our 
times. Many of them are unchanged inform since 
the Middle Ages, but changed in inward signifi- 
cance. Such are Vatural and supernatural— Divine 
and human: Revelation, Law. Others are practi- 
cally new—such as Lvolution, Scientific Knowledge, 
fact. But my contention is, that all, or nearly all, 
have been reborn with the modern world, and 
must be understood in their modern sense if they 
are to convey to the modern world any spiritual 
message. It may be worth while to enlarge a little 
on this point. 

In the Middle Ages, as Bishop Creighton pointed 
out in some remarkable lectures on Indulgences 
delivered in Leicester in 1893, the Church was 
universally accepted as an ultimate category of 
thought: a mould into which men’s conceptions 
unconsciously fell, and which was as inevitable as 
life itself. Now this category has gradually fallen 
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out. It is possible to conceive of human life 
independently of the Church, however mutilated 
and imperfect such a conception may be. But ‘it 
is not possible to conceive of life apart from 
Evolution, at least for those that reflect. We can 
only think of the universe and all that is in it as 
being what it is through having come to be what 
itis. And this is as true of states of mind, know- 
ledge, or belief as it is of the material world. A 
ready-made, mature, and unprogressive civilization, 
for example, is for us inconceivable, though in 
former times this was by no means the case. It is 
true that in the operations of the mind, develop- 
ment is of two kinds: that which governs the 
progress of science, law, and civil life, which builds 
up fresh material as it advances, and is made 
certain only by experience ; and that which governs 
the progress of mathematics, morals, and religion, 
which consists in the progressive realization of 
principles already fixed and unchanging. But in 
either case we cannot, if we belong to modern life, 
free our minds from the constraining influence of 
this category of evolution, which compels us to 
conceive of all things within our experience as 
having to come to be what they are, not by being 
as it were unpacked successively out of a locked 
portmanteau, but by some inward force or law of 
organic unfolding or growth. This the Pope’s 
encyclical denies, and Father Tyrrell and all 
modernist theologians affirm. 

Again, let us take the category of Fact. To 
scientific men a fact 1s a proved sensible effect, or 
a phenomenon which makes itself known by some 
proved sensible effect. The invisible or miraculous 
is not fact in the scientific sense, though it may 
rightly be believed to have happened in order to 
account for some sensible or spiritual results. This 
conception of a fact is by no means generally 
accepted. But it is gradually becoming character- 
istic of all scientifically trained minds. To them 
a fact so conceived is a sacred thing; and religious 
thinkers, to whom the word fact bears a much 
larger significance, may well be asked to show 
some consideration for the difficulty which scientific 
men feel in accepting as proved facts historical or 
theological truths which to themselves are abund- 
antly certified. In the Middle Ages the category 
of fact was undefined. As every historian knows, 
very little evidence was required to entitle a story 
that fell in with the prevailing thirst for marvels to 
rank as a fact, certain and sensible as any that 


were seen or verified. They had no clear test to 
apply in discriminating fact from fancy. 

Again, take the category of Law. In medieval 
times this implied the command of a superior: 
the command of God, or of the Church, or of the 
king or chief. In our time the conception of 
Law has not lost this meaning: it still holds the 
field in every branch of our life; but side by side 
with it has arisen a different conception of law as 
the invariable sequence of cause and effect, founded 
on the uniformity of nature; which in one sense is 
less stringent than the other law, because it does 
not act by compulsion, and in another sense is 
more stringent, because there is no room for any 
change of purpose. The force of this category in 
modern thought is shown by such books as 
Drummond’s Watural Law in the Spiritual World ; 
and it is daily widening its domain. 

Once again, let us take the categories Divine 
and Human. In medizval times God was con- 
ceived of as transcendent, and this conception was 
emphasized by the miracle of the Altar. The 
human was always regarded as in sharp contrast 
with the divine. In modern religious thought this 
clear-cut antithesis can no longer be maintained. 
The category of Evolution has reimported into 
theology the doctrine of the immanence of God, 
and with it allits momentous consequences. That 
God became man is no longer an isolated marvel. 
It is the expression in time of an eternal truth, 
which Holy Scripture tells us the angels desire to 
look into. And that man is also in a real sense 
divine is a necessary corollary from it. So, too, the 
Scripture is both divine and human: human 
because divine, and divine because in the highest 
sense human. But, here again, Modernism does 
not deny the transcendency of God. It heartily 
acknowledges this as a vital portion of the truth ; 
but it emphasizes the immanence as nearer to our- 
selves, and more helpful to our highest life. 

Two more illustrations shall be added from the 
more strictly theological sphere. Revelation was 
once regarded as the external communication from 
God to man. The modernist regards it as the self- 
revelation of God to man from within, and thus it 
becomes both continuous and progressive. The 
birth of Christ within the soul reveals the truth of 
His external message. At the same time the 
modernist does not deny, but rather emphasises the 
external revelation of God through His creation 
and through the history of man. The laws of 
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nature as discovered by science are conceived | 


as a revelation of God’s mind; the different non- 
Christian religions are regarded as more or ‘less 
imperfectly apprehended communications of God 
to man. Thus the conception of truth has been 
transformed concurrently with that of revelation: 
for it has become an axiom that all things that 
are proved are true, and that truth cannot possibly 
conflict with truth. “And though one mind cannot 
grasp the whole body of truth, yet humanity 
as a whole may do so, and must not be content 
until it does so. Hence the idea that all truth was 
communicated at one time cannot be retained. 
Truth is not static; it is dynamic. It is futile to 
hark back to any particular epoch and endeavour 
to revive its faith or doctrines. Such an effort can 
Only result in an illusion; for the plane of thought, 
the moral and spiritual standpoint, has irrecoverably 
shifted. 

And as alastexample let us take the word Catholic. 
At first this meant all-inclusive, and was applied 
tothe Church. But soon it was extended to the 
doctrin 2 taught by the Church, which, indeed, made 
a bold effort to be worthy of its name, but soon 
became identified with a rigidly fixed body of 
fssmularies. In our days the word Catholic as 
applied to the Church is reaching out towards a 
larger meaning, and striving to extend itself to all 
those who call themselves by the name of Christ. 
I grant the difficulty of correspondingly enlarging 
the content of Catholic doctrine. The time has 
not yet come for a clear insight into this problem. 
But the transformation of the Hebrew, Gospel 
into the Greek theology without loss of con- 
tinuity was a process no less wonderful than 
would be the restatement of the Christian theology 
in a form corresponding with the exigencies of 
modernist thinkers at the present day. They have 
their categories of thought now as the Greco- 
Roman world had then; and what was possible in 
the one case ought not to be impossible in the 
other. 

From these illustrations, to which others might be 
added, it is evident that the Problem of Modernism, 
as we have called it, is to ascertain whether it is pos- 
sible to harmonize the demands on the Christian’s 
faith made by Scripture and the Creeds with the 
new categories of thought that have taken possession 
of the more progressive minds, and to a certain 
extent prevail everywhere in civilized communities. 
The Syllabus denies this possibility, and subjects 


those’ who believe in it to its anathema. The 
modernist contends that as primitive Christianity 
was itself stigmatized as modern, as scholasticism 
was once a modern innovation, it does not follow 
that the present demands of thought are necessarily 
unsound. 

For, be it observed, modernism is not mere 
rationalism. Rationalism claims the competence 
of human reason to understand and account for 
the religious truth which it decides to receive. If 
not in words, yet in substance it claims supremacy 
over faith. Modernism within the Church asserts 
no such ambitious claim. Many of its adherents 
profess entire loyalty to the Church’s creed, and, 
judged by their fruits, display convincing evidences 
of the gospel spirit. What they plead for is the | 
recognition by the Church’s leaders of the deeper 
and wider philosophy which has _ supplanted 
scholasticism, as needing co-ordination with the 
Church’s formularies for her sake as well as its own. 
They remind’us that Divine foreknowledge was 
once thought to be incompatible with human 
freedom. Few would now believe this. Truth, 
and, above all, spiritual truth, cannot be confined 
within one alternative presentation. When Kant 
declared that the pure reason demanded one set 
of postulates and the practical reason another, we 
are not to understand that there are really two 
different reasons in man to which correspond two 
contradictory spheres of truth, but that the one 
truth is so large that it cannot be grasped in its 
entirety, but only through the artificial process of 
separating man’s faculties and assigning to each its 
appropriate facet of the total reality. If we con- 
sider the instances here alleged, we shall see that 
none of them are primarily concerned with a nega- 
tion, but all reach out towards larger and more 
deep-reaching comprehensiveness. The element 
of negation is accidental; the element of compre- 
hension is fundamental. 

The modernist may appear at first sight to be an 
agnostic. But the agnostic aspect of his theology, 
which need not be denied, is more than balanced 
by his unshakeable consciousness of the inward 
revelation of Deity, which by its own vital energy 
carries itself beyond the individual into the outer 
world. ‘God is dove’ is perhaps no more an 
exhaustive definition than the older ‘ God is force 
(or power).’ But it is universally felt by Christians 
to be a higher one; precisely for this reason, that 
it appeals to the inner light, which the other does 
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not; that it has the power, which the other has 
not, of reproducing or externalizing itself in the 
spiritual union of mankind. 

It is granted at once that the problem here 
indicated is of the utmost arduousness and diffi- 
culty, and such as may well appal those who have 
taught and guided men’s religious life on the 
ancient lines. But to admit its difficulty is not to 
assert its impossibility. Surely the Pope’s attitude 
is a counsel of despair. And we contend that, if 
such an attitude were ever justifiable, there is not 
sufficient ground for adopting it in the present cir- 
cumstances. If we observed side by side with it a 
growing irreverence towards the Person or teaching 
of our Lord; if we observed a hostility towards the 
Christian ideal of brotherhood and self-sacrifice, 
a rejection of the scriptural view of sin and man’s 
need of a Saviour, or even a contumacious dis- 
obedience to the Church’s authority, we might 
have better ground for distrusting the growth of 
modernism as essentially anti-Christian. But he 
would be a bold controversialist who affirmed these 
to be its characteristics. The Pope is candid 
enough to confess that it is the earnestness, zeal, 
and self-sacrifice of many of its advocates which 
make this movement all the more dangerous. 
Strange that it should not have occurred to him 
to consider whether this fact could not be better 
explained as the effect of true convictions than as 
the result of heretical self-will. 

That in a movement so complex and far-reaching 
there are elements dangerous to the historic faith, 
it is impossible to deny. All the more necessary 
is it for our soundest theologians carefully to study 
and clearly to understand its varied developments 
in order that they may successfully defend the 
citadel of our faith, and not spend their efforts in 
the defence of outworks that have already been 
undermined. These are times of stress and per- 
plexity. And in such times the temptation is 
strong to close in our defences, and by entrenching 
ourselves within a rigid barrier, to emphasize the 
contrast between a dogmatism forced by events 
into. an ever-narrower exclusiveness and the free 
movements of the human spirit, needing, as they 
always must, instruction, help, and comfort. We 
shall do well to remember the fate of Judaism. A 
religious opportunity, the greatest ever seen, was 
by that very policy lost, and lost for ever. And 
there are signs that the Roman Church is re-enact- 
ing the same policy; and if this be so, have we 


any right to expect a different result? May we 
trust that our own Church will be inspired with a 
larger hope, a firmer trust, a broader outlook! In 
it are united more than in any other communion 
the two rival forces of authority and liberty: hard 
to balance justly no, doubt, but when so balanced, 
harder still to overcome. ‘There are signs that 
Science, now aware of her limitations, does not 
mean to close her ears to the voice of religion 
speaking to her of that sphere into which she 
knows she cannot enter; but to speak with effect, 
religion must not use the tongue of a foreigner 
(BapBapos1), but must learn the native dialect. 
Surely this is the spiritual significance of the gift of 
tongues. ‘How hear we them every man in our 
own tongue, wherein we were born?’ ? 

This is the goal towards which we may humbly 
believe our branch of Christ’s Church has been 
started by the Divine Master. This is why sound 
and first-hand learning must ever be our Church’s 
strength: not the learning of handbooks or party- 
histories, still less of popular treatises and reviews, 
but the learning of the original documents, above 
all of the Scriptures, and the researches upon them ; 
and next, of all first-hand thinkers and writers who 
have gone to the making of our modern intellectual 
life. These last are not useless to the theologian, 
but, on the contrary, help him greatly towards 
appreciating the needs of man’s spirit, and accord- 
ing to Christ’s commands, understanding the signs 
of the times. 

And this leads me to my final point. The title of 
my paper speaks of modernism in the Church and 
outside it. At this very moment we see unfolding 
before us outside the Church an intellectual and 
spiritual process as momentous as the European 
Renaissance and even more extensive. I allude 
to the awakening of national ideals in the East. 
Through the whole of Asia, from Japan to Egypt, a 
ferment is in process which has spread from the 
intellectual leaders and is fast taking possession of 
the different peoples : an impulse towards enlighten- 
ment, mental and spiritual, with a resulting aspiration 
after national independence, which it will be vain to 
suppress, and mere blindness to ignore. When we 
consider that it affects nearly half of the human 
race, and peoples of high intelligence and ancient 
civilization, there can be no two opinions as to its 
significance. It is described with eloquent earnest- 
ness in an article in Last and West (Oct. 1907), by 
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the Rev. C. F. Andrews, of Delhi, which none 
can read without reflecting, ‘ What has the Church 
of Christ, and especially the Church of England, to 
say to this great uprising?’ If we believe that 
the inner life of our own civilization is founded on 
the influence of the gospel, then we must admit 
that the adoption of our Western civilization by 
the East without the gospel that inspired it, would 
be the possession of the body without the soul. 

It is only possible for me just to refer to the 
arguments which the writer advances why this 
movement should be recognized and grappled with 
by the Church. The essay should be read and 
digested by all who are interested in the problem. 
All I would suggest here is that modernisim, as it 
has been conceived of in these pages, is as rife and 
as powerful in Asia as it is in Europe or America. 
The highest intellects in Asia are no longer con- 
cerned with the truth or falsehood of their old 
religions: they are concentrated on the question of 
enlightenment, of intellectual and social freedom, 
and above all of national unity: thus reproducing 
almost exactly the process which took place in 
Europe more than four centuries ago. 

If their aspirations are to be guided by religious 
conviction (and what else can ever accomplish 
them ?), that religion must be the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, which alone supplies a firm basis of brother- 
hood. And if that gospel is to be accepted by 
them, it must be presented in ‘terms which they 
can understand, and assimilated in forms con- 
genial to their categories of imagination and 
thought. 


It has been suggested by more than one writer 
that in the Sacraments of the gospel will be found 
the mightiest of all unifying powers. Doctrines 
are only expressible in terms of the philosophy of 
the age or region of culture: even if the same 
thing is meant, the expression of it must necessarily 
vary where the mental inheritance is so completely 
different. But the two gospel Sacraments appeal 
irresistibly to the universal heart of man. The 
drinking of one Spirit by all; the kneeling side by 
side as they eat the one Bread ; the brotherly bond 
of the one Body, with its members who all rejoice 
and suffer with one another : these simple emblems 
have a cohesive force which no intellectual con- 
fession of faith can hope to rival. Unhappily, the 
disputes that rage around sacramental doctrine 
among us have tended to obscure the wonderful 
religious power of sacramental ordinances, so that 
to a considerable proportion of nominal Christians 
they have almost ceased to convey any message. 
Yet nothing is more certain than in them, laid 
down as they are by the Lord Himself as indis- 
pensable necessities, lies the organic uniting force 
of the future: and looking beyond the present 
Church to the as yet unconverted nations of man- 
kind, one may believe that amid the intellectual 
diversities and perhaps incompatibilities of modern- 
ism, something grander and richer than intellect 
will proclaim that Christ is among men, according 
to His own promise, ‘all the days’! (ze. all the 
successive epochs of progress), ‘even to the end of 
the world.’ 

1 Mt 28° compared with Lk 17”. 


Recent Foreign Theology. 


Gaston GFrommef’s ‘ Sturdies.’’ 


WE have here a collection of papers written during 
the years 1893-1905. Most of them were read 
before assemblies of theological students and 
persons interested in religious problems, or were 
published in magazines. As they all deal with a 
small number of closely allied subjects there is 
naturally a certain amount of repetition. But 
when the same thoughts recur they are usually in 
a fresh setting, and, in any case, are of such value 


Gaston Frommel. Saint- 
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1 tudes Morales et Religteuses. 
Blaise: Foyer Solidariste, 1907. 


as to be sure of a welcome. It would not be easy 
to find anywhere a deeper, more reasonable, more 
spiritual embodiment of Pauline Christianity, in 
forms suited to the needs of the present day. 
These essays make us feel afresh the sternness and 
the grace of the gospel. Few will read them 
without a searching and a lifting up of the heart. 

The titles which four of the nine bear are a 
clear enough indication of the theme which excited 
the author’s warmest interest: ‘The Actual Con- 
ditions of the Christian Faith,’ ‘Human Trust and 
Christian Faith,’ ‘Psychology of Faith,’ ‘The Victory 
of Faith.’ Frommel was painfully aware of the eclipse 
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which Faith has suffered. He saw that religious 
belief has not yet been brought into perfectly, 
harmonious relations with that new world of the 
intellect on which the light of modern science 
shines. He knew that the prevalent theology, 
culture, and ethics have each contributed some- 
thing towards weakening the effect of the cross of 
Christ. He lived in an atmosphere where Scherer’s 
alternative, ‘You may choose between Faith and 
Knowledge,’ seemed to exhaust the possibilities. 
That alternative he declined to accept, holding 
that the antinomy is but a temporary one and 
does not exclude the possibility of a better under- 
standing in the future. Meanwhile he laboured 
for that better understanding. He showed that 
Faith cannot be unnatural, seeing that human 
thought and life depend entirely upon it, and the 
confidence which we instinctively have in each 
other points towards God and reaches its consum- 
mation in the trust in Christ crucified. No mere 
abstract of the lines of argument which lead to 
this conclusion would do them justice. They are 
worked out with singular beauty, and there is only 
one point at which they are open to criticism. 
We are told that the trust we feel in the moral 
character of our fellows is accompanied by a sense 
of imperative obligation,-and that this necessarily 
implies the action of a person who imposes the 
obligation; the absoluteness of it carrying us to 
God. Now one cannot but remember that some 
whom he would fain have convinced think that 
they can account in another way for the feeling of 
moral obligation. So far as they are concerned 
the apologetic breaks down. ‘To others, no doubt, 
it seems to throw light on the contents of their 
thought and feeling. These latter will heartily 
subscribe to Frommel’s declaration that Faith is 
not simply belief of a fact, but reception of a 
person. ‘Personal trust and obedience, that is 
to say, the trust of our person in the person of 
Jesus Christ, the obedience of our person to the 
person of Jesus Christ, that is the secret of 
Christian Faith, its essence and complete definition, 
and it is at the same time the essence and the 
definition of all communion which one person can 
have with another.’! In the essay on ‘The Inner 
Life,’ communion with our Lord is set forth as the 
supreme end of the Gospel. Jesus zs the Gospel. 
‘But if it is true that the Gospel is a ferson, we 
shall perhaps begin to understand how and why it 
1 Page 196. 


can become our inner life. ‘There is nothing that 
can come closer, nothing that can penetrate a 
person more than another person. Bodies and 
objects are insuperably exterior to one another: 
not so persons. Do we not speak of “communion 
of souls,” and have we not felt it in hours the 
happy memory of which can never be forgotten? 
Is there not between man and man a phenomenon 
which we call oneness of spirit, which is apt to be 
produced by all deeply felt emotions? And what 
is love, that supreme manifestation of the personal 
life, but the gift of person to person, the gift, and, 
at the same time, the surrender of person to 
person ? Bodies touch each other: souls 
penetrate each other. Jesus Christ is the soul of 
the Gospel ; in opening ourselves to Him we open 
ourselves to the whole Gospel; in receiving Jesus 
Christ we receive the whole Gospel.’? This, of 
course, is Christian Mysticism: there is no wild 
flight of fancy in it. Let any one who is afraid of 
mysticism read the admirable pages in which the 
method of arriving at personal communion with 
Christ is described. We are to seek Him in the 
Gospels till we see Him and hear Him and are so 
possessed by Him as to begin ourselves to live the 
Gospels.® 

Prayer is one of the chief means to the Inner 
Life. On this topic the teacher speaks to us out 
of his own experience. He knows the obstacles 
that strew the path: he justly insists that nothing 
satisfactory can be done without rules. For if the 
act of prayer is almost instinctive, the Zadz¢t becomes 
of real value to those only who cultivate it as an 
art. The rules suggested are regularity of time 
and place, recollectedness, surrender, petition, 
waiting. At the cost of these we may win that 
ability to pray without ceasing which has some- 
times appeared unattainable. ‘What does con- 
tinual prayer mean? The best fruit of the habit: 
the precious result of its practice. Not a wearisome 
repetition of words, a reiteration of formulas, but 
an inward attitude, in which, by virtue of strenuous 
effort, we finally establish ourselves; an attitude 
which becomes so natural that we maintain it 
under all circumstances ; a disposition, an orienta- 
tion of the ever-watchful heart, which turns towards 
God as spontaneously as the flowers to the sun; 
a position in which, whatever happens, whatever 
events occur, the soul rises to God and trusts in 
God throughout the whirlwind of events, seeks for, 
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sees and recognizes His Will, entreats and receives 
the ability to fulfil it, and, submissive to the higher 
promptings of the Spirit, finds therein the sanction 
of its conduct, the means to accomplish its task, 
the reason for its deeds. Prayer, then, having 
become communion with God, brings to perfection 
the obedience and the trust of Faith, and burgeons 
out into joy, strength, peace, valour, power, and 
love.’ } 

It can only very seldom have happened that the 
young men in a theological classroom have heard 
from his own lips the story of their professor’s 
conversion. At all events, such a story was never 
told with more delicacy, dignity, and effect than on 
the occasion when Frommel made his confession. 
One of his courses on the History of Dogma had 
led some of the students at Geneva to regard 
Christianity as a mere product of evolution. To 
correct this misapprehension he judged it necessary 
to offer a ‘frank explanation.’ .‘To the question, 
How do you succeed in maintaining the affirma- 
tions of your religious consciousness over against 
the frequently contrary affirmations of Science? . . 
the reply is easy. My religious consciousness, in 
its sources and its contents, is zwdependent of my 
scientific consciousness. And I add that, in my 
own case, it was a long way anterior. I was a 
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Christian before I was a theologian. I did not 
become a Christian because I was a theologian: 
I became a theologian because I was a Christian.’ ? 
Then he describes the crisis in his spiritual history, 
and the result. To the present writer it seems 
that the account deserves to be put alongside 
Augustine’s Confessions and Bunyan’s Grace 
Abounding. There is only space to quote the 
closing words: ‘That day now les a long way 
behind me in the past: but it shines there as the 
day of a new birth. | And, in fact, all things thence- 
forward became new to me. Doubtless, alas! 
there have since been many failures, many defects 
on my part, many interruptions of my consecration, 
many breaches of Christian fidelity, many faults, 
and those very culpable. They have not effaced 
the fact that I belonged to Christ. It was but a 
first starting-point which needed to be followed by 
many others. But it was a starting-point. For 
that which Christ then became for me, He has 
been ever since. The assurance of forgiveness, 
the certainty of salvation, the inward witness of 
His grace, He has faithfully bestowed day after 
day. They are the strength of my life and the 
sole reason of my ministry? Fectus facit 
theologum. Joun TAYLor. 
Winchcombe. 
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Social TBeories and (Be Teaching of Aceus. 


By THE Rev. D. Macrapyen, M.A., HiGHGAaTE, LONDON. 


THE prolonged discussion as to the effect of the 
teaching of Jesus on the social and economic con- 
ditions of our time, bas of late made some progress 
_and achieved some conclusions. These are partly 
negative and partly positive. It is agreed that 
Jesus Christ does not commit His followers to any 
scheme of social economy, nor is it possible to 
deduce by a logical process even the outlines of 
a political or economic order from His teaching. 
His mind moves in the sphere of ideals and motives 
and spiritual forces. These can operate under any 
system which allows them freedom of expansion 
and expression. The legitimate claim for them is 


that laws and governments shall allow them freedom 
to develop; and although they may probably 
develop in similar directions in every case, there 
will always be the differences and idiosyncrasies 
which belong to life. : 

On the other hand, it is also recognized that we 
have no right to separate the gospel from its social 
consequences.. To do that is to reduce it to a 
mere ritual or a mere doctrine. It introduces 
spiritual factors into life, and the association of 
these with their social effects is as natural as the 
association of light and heat. For instance, the 
gospel remakes personality. From the earliest 


days the witness of the disciple has been that ‘ He 
has made us after another type.’! But personality 


is in its nature social, and, without society personal-’ 


ity is an impossibility to thought. The obligation 
of social unity is not left to our choosing, but is the 
necessity of our very being. We do not exist 
except as members of a family, of a nation, of a 
race. Itisanatural demand, then, of the Christian 
personality that it should have an environment 
suited for its own expansion and development. 
It is inevitably at war with those conditions in 
society which restrict and hamper that develop- 
ment. 

It is also increasingly recognized that by its 
history and nature modern Christianity is com- 
mitted to a great adventure, the task of leavening 
the community in which it finds itself as a whole. 
There are four possible relations between the 
Church of Christ and the world, in each of which 
the Church has found itself at different ages of its 
history, when it has been resolutely obedient to its 
Lord. Under the Roman Empire its function 
was one of protest, and it became the Church of 
the Martyrs. The new type had to make room 
for itself in the Roman social order, and it did so 
by refusing to conform to those habits of life and 
worship which it felt to be incompatible with its 
own calling in Christ. Having no room for the 
spiritual man, Roman society gave him to the 
lions. The second possible relation is one where 
the Church. retires out of the social order into 
deserts and wastes, in order to build there the new 
community after another type. This was the 
motive impulse which made Monasticism possible. 
Brotherhoods, ccenobite communities, and monas- 
teries arose because men felt the impossibility of 
living after the mind, and spirit of Christ in a 
society which lived for the fierce pleasures of war 
and the degrading satisfactions of lust. The third 
possible relation is one where the Christian com- 
munity endeavours to conquer the world by the 
use of its own weapons, and to subdue it to 
Christian purposes. This was the great experi- 
ment of chivalry. 
because men felt that to witness to the Christian 
ideal in seclusion was a very partial performance of 
Christian duty. Its inspiration lay in an honest 
endeavour to convert the resources of arms and 
physical strength, and the instincts of knighthood 
which went with them, to the uses of the Kingdom 
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The ideals of chivalry arose 
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of God. Chivalry was what Mr. Garrod? has 
recently complained, that Christianity is not a 
religion suitable for the adoption of young gentle- 
men. It failed because it was a class religion, and 
ceased to be effective as soon as the knight had to 
deal with those who did not recognize his own 
ideals: it descended to the common corruption 
which eventually destroys all merely class ideals. 
The Reformation committed modern Christianity 
to the great task of leavening the whole community 
with Christian ideals. Luther’s aim was to bring 
men out of the dominion of the Church and to set 
them under the rule of God. What he wanted was 
not the reformation of a body of priests, but the 
hallowing of life with all its interests. ‘Let men,’ 
he said, ‘be brought face to face with God, with His 
reasonable and merciful laws; let them be taught 
that He is our Father, that all His punishments are 
for our reformation, all His restraints for our final 
good. You have then established an authority which 
cannot be shaken, and you may leave men to take 
part in all lawful callings. You may then:pray ‘that 
God’s will may be done on earth as in heaven.’ 

For many years the Reformed Churches, pre- 
occupied in making good their position in separa- 
tion from Rome, lacked the Christian idea-form 
for the task to which they were committed. That 
idea-form has been found, and during the last 
twenty years has been increasingly recognized in the 
expression which occurs 112 times in the Gospels, 
‘the kingdom of God.’ ‘ All roads of nature, provi- 
dence, and grace converge at last on this mother city 
of the soul. It combines the freedom of an ideal 
family with the order and variety of a kingdom.’ 
Its relationships express and realize the Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of man. ‘There is 
room in it for men of law and men of science, for 
commerce and art, for manufacture and learning, 
for every kind of living which can be made a con- 
tributing fountain of good to the life of the whole. 

It is with the ideal of the Kingdom of God in 
mind that the Christian comes to the study of 
modern Socialism. Thinking of an order of life 
achieved first in the Spirit, but with the power of 
actualizing itself in human relationships, the 
modern disciple is bound to come to the narrower 
social scheme with an attitude partly critical, 
suspicious of its materialism and distrustful of its 
methods, appreciative of its aims, and friendly 
towards many of its ethical standards. 

2 The Religion of all Good Men, by H. W. Garrod. 
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The Great Text Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF ST. LUKE. 


LUKE XV. 20. 


‘And he arose, and came to his father. But while 
he was yet afar off, his father saw him, and was 
moved with compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, 
and kissed him.’—R.V. 


EXPOSITION. 


“And he arose, and came to his father.’—Whatever 
sense of sin suffices to lead to this return is sufficient ; no 
need to wait for deeper convictions ; whatever trust in God 
suffices to inspire to this is sufficient ; no need to wait for 
greater faith. Note two suggestive facts in the prodigal’s 
experience: (1) the joy and peace, the father’s kiss, ring, 
robe, etc., are not instantly conferred ; there is a way to be 
travelled first ; often in actual experience it is a long and 
weary one; (2) though the prodigal brings nothing good 
with him, neither does he bring anything evil. He forsakes 
all in turning his back on the far country. ‘In the act of 
fleeing to his father, the prodigal leaves his associates, and 
his habits and his tastes behind.’-— ABBOTT. 

‘ But while he was yet afar off.’—Who can say whether 
this itself was not a seeking? whether his courage would 
have held out to the meeting >—ALFORD. 

THE idea is ‘that his father was looking for him and able 
to recognize him at a distance even in rags. It illustrates 
God’s attitude as ‘ waiting to be gracious.,—ADENEY. 

‘His father saw him, and was moved with 
compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck.’—.Saw : first, 
recognition at a distance; implying, if not a habit of 
looking for the lost one, at least a vision sharpened by love. 
Moved with compassion: instant pity awakened by the 
woeful plight of the returning one manifested in feeble step, 
ragged raiment possibly also visible. az: in the 
excitement and.impatience of love, regardless of Eastern 
dignity and the pace safe for advancing years.—BRUCE. 

‘And kissed him.’—A strong Greek word really meaning 
‘kissed much,’ with warmth and depth of feeling.— 
ADENEY. 


THE SERMON. 
The Father of the Prodigal. 
VESTA Ia Gi Ts Seas, JORIOR, EIEIO), 


The story of the Prodigal Son is not what we 
usually think of it as being, namely, Christ’s 
portrait of the life of the sinner; it is rather His 
representation of God, His revelation of the Father. 
If we look at the context, we see this clearly. ‘The 
Pharisees had been murmuring at Jesus’ treatment 
of the publicans, and so He told them three 
parables to show them what was God’s disposition 


toward the sinner. The Parable of the Prodigal 
Son is the third and the greatest. Let us look at 
it minutely, and let us fix our gaze on the chief 
figure, that of the Father, and see what is the 
character of God as portrayed by Jesus Christ. 
He represents God as our natural and most 
affectionate Father. The first two parables are 
only pictures of what God is like—a shepherd 
looking for his lost sheep, and rejoicing when he 
finds it; a woman searching for a valued coin. 
The third parable describes what He actually is. 

Before this, man had felt the majesty, holiness, 
and righteousness of God, and even His love 
feebly ; but they thought of it as a doubtful and 
cold affection, and only applying to the righteous 
among the Jews. Now Jesus tells them that God 
is their Father—that He loves men first because 
they are His children, in spite of their wayward- 
ness and follies and disobedience, and that no 
being in the universe grieves more over their 
sorrows and their sins than He against whom their 
sins are committed. This is the crowning feature 
of Christ’s representation of God. Men before 
Christ had called God their Father. Christ did 
not introduce the word, but He introduced the 
full meaning of it. Dr. Storr, in his Divine Origin 
of Christianity, says that Father, as applied to God 
among pagan peoples, ‘did not in the least imply 
affectionate paternity. It represented supremacy 
only.’ Christ represented God as man’s real, near, 
watchful, holy, approachable, and glorious Father. 
This is the fundamental truth about God taught 
in the parable ; with it as a background let us look 
at some of the particular features which Christ 
adds in His description of our Divine Parent. 

I. The father allows his son, when he is of age, 
to choose and act for himself. In this Christ 
represents to us God’s recognition of man’s free- 
dom and responsibility. God does not want 
merely to rule. He wants to cultivate the personal 
life of His son, and bring out the powers that are 
in him. This throws some light on dark problems, 
and suggests a reason why God gives so large 
occasion for doubt. Man is to work out in his 
own life the decision of truth and duty, that in 
the end, if so be he attain to it, he may stand 
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before his Father with a sympathy and an appre- 


_ ciation and a sense of truth and holiness which he’ 


could not have had save by finding them out for 
himself. 

II. The father anxiously waits for his son’s 
return. He has not forgotten or disinherited him. 
While this representation of God is true, it is not 
all the truth. It puts before us the attitude in 
which we see the Father. The parable sets forth 
what appears to the consciousness of men. In 
reality, however, the Father goes out to the far 
country to seek, and it was His voice whispering 
in the son’s ear that moved him to return, and, 
though he knew it not, the Father was bearing 
him home. No news can be better to the sinner 
than that God has been waiting all these years 
while he was sinning, and that He has not grown 
tired, but is wazting stil. 

III. The father runs and falls on his son’s neck, 
and kisses him. The Infinite and Holy falls thus 
on the neck of the outcast. Were it nota revela- 
tion, it would be impious to imagine God thus 
portrayed. And what is the reason of this Divine 
love and joy? The reason of it lies in the value 
of the human soul. Can we enrich God? Can 
we add to His felicity? No, no; and yet, yes; 
since having made us for Himself, He longs for 
our presence. We stand amazed at Christ’s 
revelation of the Father as_ personal, near, 
passionately loving, and yet patient. He calls 
you, sinner; He is waiting, the robe is ready: 
will you come? 


Foresight of Possibilities. 
By the Rev. George Matheson, M.A., D.D. 


It is a divine thing to see merit in advance, and 
only love can enable us to do it. It is easy to 
recognize Moses when he comes down from the 
mount, but to detect him in the ark of bulrushes, 
that is the hard thing. 

So it is that we prefer to stand by God’s judg- 
ment of us rather than by man’s. We want to be 
read by one who can see beneath the facts—who 
sees us not only as we are, but looks upon us in 
the light of our coming possibilities, who can 
discern the meridian in the dawn, and the land of 
promise in the desert sand. Our brothers are too 
shortsighted for that; we must arise and go to 
our Father. 

In our daily life we have experienced again and 


again the fact that it is by the faith of others in 
us that we are enabled to do even that little which 
we do. So it is in our relation to God. They 
tell us that we are saved by our own faith; rather, 
it seems, that we are saved by His. It is His faith 
in us, not ours in Him, that has made us great. 
Oh accept the deeds of our body as they would 
shine in the Resurrection body! View us through 
the telescope of love—not as we appear in the 
distance, but as we would be when at Thy side. 

We could wish no brighter epitaph on our tomb 
than this: ‘When he was yet a great way off, his 
Father saw him.’ 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SOME time ago I heard the story of a youth who had 
run away from his parents and settled in a village not many 
miles from home. The minister in the village heard the 
circumstances of the case and tried to persuade him to go 
home. He told him the story of the Prodigal Son, and said 
how delighted his father would be to welcome him, and was 
so effective in his persuasion that at last the young man went 
home. Not many days afterwards he was back in the village, 
and the minister, thinking he had returned to visit some of 
the friends made during his recent short stay there, accosted 
him cheerily with the words, ‘ Well, my boy, I am delighted 
to see you! Did you go home to your father?’ ‘ Yes, sir; 
I went home.’ ‘ That’s right; didn’t he kill the fatted calf, 
and make merry that his son had returned?’ ‘No, sir, he 
didn’t kill the fatted calf; but he nearly killed the prodigal 
son.’ 

There is a bit of genuine humour in the story, but if you 
look beneath the humour you will find a fairly accurate 
illustration of the modern reception given by many professing 
Christians to the returning prodigal. But it is not the ideal 
reception,—it is not the Christian reception. Our text 
furnishes Christ’s and the Christian’s ideal. 

ROBERT A. DICKSON. 
Cores End Congregational Church, 
Wooburn, Bucks. 


IN a town in the north of England a Presbyterian minister 
was asked to call and see a man who was dying. The case 
was one of laryngeal phthisis, and the man’s voice was almost 
gone. He had a disjunction certificate from a congregation 
in Scotland, but had fallen into careless habits. His wife 
was given to drink. They had one little baby—unbaptized. 
It was a miserable home, untidy and squalid; yet they had 
once been respectable working people. 

After some talk and prayer, the minister was led to 
understand that the man wished the baby baptized before he 
died. This.was arranged: and the little one was dedicated 
to the Lord, lying on the breast of the dying father. After 
the ceremony, the minister leaned over the bed and said 
gently, ‘But what about yourself? You are going to meet 
your Heavenly Father, you know; is it in peace?’ His 
voice was too far gone to make himself heard; glancing 
round the room for a moment at his wife and some neighbours 
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present, his eyes rested at last on the baby asleep on his 
breast, and he bent tenderly over it with a look of pitiful 
affection, and kissed it on the forehead, then gazed earnestly 
and meaningly at the minister. His action and expression 
said as plainly as words could have done: ‘ Like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth.” He was going home 
in penitence, too weary to care whether he was received as a 
son or a servant: knowing only that Father was Father, and 
that Home was Home. J. Vicror LoGAN. 


SEVERAL years ago some Englishmen were sailing on the 
river Nile. Coming to a place where General Goodow’s 
yacht came in sight, they greatly desired to see him and speak 
with him. But they did not like to board the Government 
boat. One of the men, knowing Goodow well, said, ‘I know 
how we could bring him.’ ‘How?’ ‘Hoist a flag of 
distress,’ was the reply. They did so. The ruse succeeded. 
Very soon the Governor-General’s yacht was alongside to 
see what help could be given. ‘This man receiveth sinners,’ 
has been rendered, ‘This man is on the lookout for 
sinners’; and he is especially on the lookout for sinners in 
distress. ‘When he was a good way off, the father saw him,’ 
and in spite of his ragged misery and distress received him 
royally. 


THERE was even in this return that belief in the father’s 
love which condones all offences. There was the in- 
stinctive, undying feeling that a parent is still a parent 
and will receive when others cast us out. You may 
have read the experience of the great French phil- 
osopher Diderot. ‘The first few years of my life in Paris 
had been rather irregular, my behaviour was enough to 


irritate my father, without there being any need to make it 
worse by exaggeration. Still calumny was not wanting. 
People told him—well, what did they not tell him? An 
opportunity for going to see him presented itself. I did not 
give it two thoughts. I set out full of confidence in his. 
goodness. I thought that he would see me, that I should 
throw myself into his arms, that both of us should shed tears, 
and that all would be forgotten. I thought rightly.’ So 
thought the prodigal. He put himself again within reach of 
his father’s love, and that love received him without question, 
exulting in the ample opportunity of uttering itself. This 
was no time for inquiry as to why he had come. Here he was, 
and in need. That is enough for true love.—MARcUSs 
Dons, Parables of our Lord, 2nd ser., p. 136. 


MAy we imagine it? the sob, the tears, 

The long, sweet, shuddering breath; then, on His breast, 
The great, full, flooding sense of endless years 

Of heaven, and Him, and rest. 
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The Canon and Tert of the Mem Testament.’ 


By THE Rev. JAMES Morratt, D.D., BRouGHty FERRY. 


WERE it not for the abundant Germanisms and 
the occasional Americanisms that are strewn over 
his pages, one might almost regard Dr. Gregory 
as another Rendel Harris, for this volume is 
characterized by a delightful felicity of treatment 
anda quiet humour bubbling up amid the most 
technical sections of the subject. A personality, 
as well as a scholar, is in evidence. ‘Thus, in 
speaking of Jude’s Epistle, and of the supposed 
difficulty of imagining that one who wrote it 
could have plain peasants as his grandchildren, the 
author slyly remarks: ‘Even in this enlightened 
twentieth century there may be found grandsons 
of facile authors who are themselves not able to 


1 The Canon and Text of the New Testament. By Caspar 
René Gregory. ‘The International Theological Library,’ 
1907, pp. 540. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. Price 12s.) 


write books’ (p. 122). Or again, in discussing 
the circulation of the primitive Scriptures among 
Oriental villages, he quaintly notes: ‘In some cases 
we may hold it likely that the village churches 
received old and damaged rolls which the city 
churches had cast aside on securing new and 
better copies, precisely as it sometimes to-day 
happens that city churches send old Bibles or 
hymn-books or prayer-books to churches on the 
frontiers of civilization’ (p. 321). Asides like 
these relieve the long processes of argument. 
But, indeed, Dr. Gregory’s book is happily 
different from what any one accustomed to the 
somewhat arid and technical literature of the sub- 
ject might have anticipated. Handbooks on the 


Canon are never, in Montaigne’s phrase, ‘a languid |/f 


pleasure.’ Even Westcott’s, the best in English, 
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cannot be described as readable. The text of 
the New Testament now and then lends itself to 
brighter treatment, it is true, yet even Nestle and 
Kenyon, through no fault of their own, seldom 
manage to hold the general reader with an 
arresting spell. Dr. Gregory, on the other hand, 
contrives to invest his double subject with real 
charm. There is nothing laboured or intricate 
in his book. His naive easy style, his crisp 
handling of abstruse problems, and his unashamed 
interest in the religious life of the early and of 
the modern Church, make the reader’s path smooth 
and straight from first to last. There is not a 
footnote in the whole volume.’ Hardly one Greek 
word occurs. All early Christian passages are 
translated, and the smallest phrase or allusion 
likely to puzzle the general reader is explained 
with scrupulous care. Dr. Gregory has chosen to 
write for the man who occupies the place of the 
unlearned, and he will have his reward. 

The book, thus arranged for perusal rather than 
for reference, falls into two parts. Dr. Gregory 
is a first-class authority on the text, and the second 
portion contains much valuable matter, even in 
the shape of opinions, upon the problems of 
textual criticism. The previous section on the 
Canon suffers more severely from the self-denying 
ordinance which the author has so_ rigorously 
obscured. His deliberate avoidance of all refer- 
ence to recent critics becomes positively heroic. 
Who else could have written nearly 300 pages upon 
the Canon nowadays without mentioning Loisy and 
Leipoldt, Zahn and Harnack? But this leads to 
a cursory and unqualified method of statement, 
which often permits the reader to slide unawares 
over a real difficulty. Thus, to take one or two 
instances at random, it is scarcely accurate to say 
that ‘the gospel history’ for Justin ‘is precisely 
the history that we have in our four Gospels’ 
{p. 96). The evidence for the case of the Fourth 
Gospel in Ignatius is by no means so undisputed 
as the reader might infer from the sentences on 
p- 178; the argument (pp. 191-192) against the 
likelihood of letters being forged in Paul’s name? 
ignores the well-known experience of Josephus ; 
it is surely too summary to state that ‘Clement 
of Rome knows First Timothy’ (p. 210); and the 
remark that ‘the criticism of the Canon shows 
that in the sense in which the word used to be 

10On p. 224 the author accepts Tertullian’s theory that 
_ Barnabas wrote Hebrews. 


understood, and is by some to-day still understood, 
there never was a canon,’ savours of paradox 
(p. 286). Dr. Gregory has evidently in his mind 
circles of contemporary Christianity which idolize 
the Canon and the literal language of the New 
Testament, and his paragraphs will prove most 
educative in this direction. But, while dubiety 
might exist upon certain books, there is surely no 
doubt that bishops and councils were concerned 
from time to time to determine practically if not 
formally what was and what was not Scripture... 
The section on the text opens with a fascinating 
account of how papyri were treated and circulated, 
Romans being taken as an illustration. The 
material side of textual criticism is thoroughly 
handled, and the volume then follows the usual 
order of topics in this department. No one will 
be surprised or take any offence at the chivalrous 
vindication of Tischendorf’s honour, and no British 
scholar will grudge the space and credit assigned 
to Westcott and Hort. For details, of course, the 
student will still need to consult the manuals of 
Zahn, Nestle, and Kenyon. This volume makes 
no attempt to supersede these standard works 
upon the text, any more than the corresponding 
volumes on the Canon. But a great scholar, 
speaking even colloquially and sporadically upon 
his own subject, is never to be ignored, and the 
student will find here the odi¢ter dicta of a shrewd 
judge, as well as general considerations urged 
which are too commonly passed over in the 
current text-books. Thus Dr. Gregory has the 
cardinal merit of never forgetting that the history 
of the Canon and the text must be received as an 
historical human evolution, not as a mere documen- 
tary kaleidoscope. He emphasizes rightly, among 
other things, the longevity of some early Chris- 
tians, such as Pothinus and Polycarp; this really 
was a factor in the preservation of second-century 
tradition. ‘How many other bishops and Chris- 
tians wove the long years with long bands in one, 
whose names we do not know, because they were 
not martyrs, or because the story of their martyr- 
dom has not reached us? Who that has any 
appreciation of historic sequence and of historic 
contemporaneity can speak of the early Christian 
Church as if it were a disjointed, ill-connected 
series of little societies that know little of each 
other and less of the past, and were a ready prey 
for every and even the most unskilful forger of 
Scriptures?’ (p. 145). This is well said, and it 
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needed to be said. Again, ‘There is no danger 
of any one’s trying to stop all preaching until the 
text of the New Testament is finally settled. 
That would be absurd. For preaching did not 
begin with the New Testament. Preaching, vivid 
work in the Church, preceded by years the New 
Testament’ (p. 507). »The debatable land of 
importance for theology, inside textual criticism, 
is pronounced very narrow. (Perhaps, had Dr. 
Gregory faced the recent movements! initiated, 
e.g., by Merx on the Syriac versions and by Mr. 
F. C. Conybeare, he would have modified this 
reassuring statement.) Yet, none the less, the 


1 Another aspect of the problem is the influence of the 
Canon upon the form and text of the New Testament 
Scriptures. How far, if at all, did the motives and aims 
of ‘canonization’ operate in the way of altering, say, the 
titles of some books? One would have welcomed Dr. 
Gregory’s valuable opinion on this crucial point, but he 
does not seem to have considered it as germane to his 
subject. 


——____.c.. 


Christian must be prepared to admit and welcome 
the effects of the textual critic. ‘It is singular 
to see a man anxious to have the latest and best 
thing in electric lights, but totally indifferent as 
to having the best text in his New Testament.’ 

With this ironical sentence the volume closes. 
The index is not adequate, by any means, nor is 
there the slightest attempt, as I have hinted, to 
furnish the student with bibliographical informa- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the appeal of the book 
is not to the advanced student so much as to the 
general public, and for the purpose of educating 
the intelligent Christian it may be commended. 
It is an unambiguous, fluent, and alluring sketch 
of the extremely intricate subjects which it pro- 
fesses to discuss. Any one who masters it will 
be not only, enabled but incited to pursue 
further investigations and research under the 
guidance of the professional experts in either 
department. 


The Man of Sorrows a Man of Boy. 


By THE Rev. RoBert Oswatp, B.D., St. STEPHEN’S PARISH, PERTH. 


We know our Lord as the Man of Sorrows, and 
such indeed He was; but here He is set before 
us as the Man of Joy, and deep as was the sorrow, 
and personal as it was to Him, this joy was deeper 
still, and still more personal. It was for the joy 
that was set before Him that He endured the 
cross, despising the shame. Let us understand 
the words—‘ the joy set before him.’ 

The customary interpretation does not do justice 
to this noble passage. It takes the joy set before 
Him to be a prevision of the end of His humilia- 
tion and sacrifice in heavenly glory. It sees the 
joy spring out of His hope of success, His assur- 
ance of victory. But this is wooden and common- 
place. It does not do justice to the mind that 
was in Christ Jesus. It does not sympathetically 
understand the mood out of which, not only this 
of Christ’s, but all noble and heroic actions spring. 
For what have we to say of all noble and heroic 
acts but this,—their root and impulse are never 
calculation, but always inspiration, not the weigh- 
ing and balancing of consequences and possibilities, 


‘For the joy that was set before him.’—Heb. xii. 2. 


nor even the fruits of success, but always the 
vision of the beauty of the act itself. It is the 
love of love, the nobility of self-sacrifice, the 
thought of the misery of sufferers ended, and their 
happiness and safety won, that flash on a heroic 
soul to ravish it by their beauty, and fire it by 
their moral appeal; that smite ‘the chords of self 
that trembling pass in music out of sight’ to issue 
in some noble hymn of love and sacrifice and 
service. And in this vision and rapture there lies 
a joy, stern but sweet ineffably, a veritable music 
and harmony of the noblest and most godlike 
in us. 

That, we venture to say, was ‘the joy set before 
him.’ It was not the issue of the act, but the 
act itself, that was a joy to Him. The joy lay 
not in the distant victory, but in the splendour 
of the present and pressing sacrifice. He rejoiced 
not in the hope of future good, but in the loveliness 
of present love. The root of His action was not 
calculation, but inspiration. So Man of Sorrows 
as He was, more deeply and more essentially He 
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was a Man of Joy. Joy was the root of that 
sorrow, joy explained it, joy laid it on Him, joy 
gave Him strength to bear it, and in the power 
of joy at last He overcame it. 

What is true of this noblest of all acts and 
greatest of all sacrifices is true in the measure of 
their nobility and greatness of all good acts of 
men. Our text speaks not only of the inner life 
of Jesus. It lays bare the secret of all noble 
living. And in the sacrifice of Christ this is 
shown us so enlarged and perfected that in it we 
most readily study the movements of that life of 
God that stirs within ourselves. 

We note, first, that every noble act and every holy 
life have their source and spring in a deep-seated 
inward joy. All goodness begins with a vision. 
We see God in the beauty of His holiness, or it 
may be only the skirts of His wondrous garment. 
Conscience and reason approve the vision, saying, 
‘This is truth and life; this is truth for you, the 
life you are called to live,’ for goodness and God 
are their own and their best argument. But seeing 
is not enough, nor approving. If there is to be 
fruit, there must be more. The vision must draw 
your soul, as the moon draws. the waters after her 
in that great tidal wave in its holy task of cleansing 
the ocean and the earth. 
of the soul till they make a noble music of aspira- 
tion and purpose, till they tingle into joy, that 
holy joy out of whose impulse noble acts are done. 

We note, second, that such joy brings sorrow. 


Laughter and tears lie close together, and | 


humour and pathos are near of kin. It is empha- 
tically so with this joy set before us. In the very 
capacity to see the beauty, to love it, and be 
stirred by it to joy, there lies a flood of tears ocean 
deep. The joy lies in the perception of the worth 
of personality, of manhood and of womanhood, of 
the supreme beauty of purity and love. But that 
seen and felt sin can be but the more sinful, and 
the suffering it brings men but the more sorrowful. 
As you love purity, so must impurity grieve you. 
The love of love is ever proportioned to the hate 
of hate. So much in the world denies and flouts 
this truth and goodness that you, who love and 
rejoice in them, must be content to have them 
wear a crown of sorrow. 

One thing we note in relief. We are not to 
think of such joy as a rainbow set in a cloud of 
It is rather the background of light that 
It is not 


sorrow. 
invests the darkness with a deeper hue. 


It must strike the chords | 


| and as it is first, so shall it be last. 


the sorrow that is first, and the joy that relieves 
it. It is the joy that is first, and it is its light 
that makes the blackness. It is not the sorrow 
but the joy that is the permanent and abiding: 
That the root 
of the sorrow is a joy deeper and more personal 
than itself is a pledge, that the sorrow must at 
length be swallowed up in joy. 

We note, third, that tt ts the joy set before us 


_ that gives strength to bear burdens and endure 


sufferings. 

It was out of the joy set before Him that Jesus 
endured the cross. And if we are to endure 
anything, small or great, it is out of the joy set 
before us we must draw our strength. 

The note of Christian heroism, then, is not 
callousness, but sensibility. Three recipes in the 
main have been given men for the learning of 
endurance. We name them after their chief 
teachers, the Epicurean, the Stoic, the Buddhist. 
The Epicurean bids us look away from sorrow, 
and find relief in distraction. The Stoic bids us 
suppress feeling, and learn to bear by refusing to 
feel. The Buddhist bids us pluck the sting out 
of suffering, with the conviction that the world is 
illusion and the desire of it the source of this and 
all evils. 

The Christian recipe for strength is different 
from all three. Unlike the Epicurean, the world’s 
shallow philosophy, it bids you not look away from 
sorrow to find relief in distraction, but face it, 
looking for a more real and lasting joy behind and 
beneath the sorrow. Unlike the Stoic, it bids 
you not suppress feeling, but develop it. Unlike 
the Buddhist, it bids you find reality and the good 
not apart from life, but in it. Against them all, 
it sets up tenderness and susceptibility as the 
secret of true strength and endurance. I heard 
lately a brave man, whose life had been spent 
with brave men, say, in words that still ring through 
my soul, ‘The men who are stern are men of 
tenderness. Men of steel are men who feel.’ 
That was Christ’s secret. There was the meat 
He had to eat, the world wist not of. His very 
capacity to feel the sins and sorrows of mankind 
was the measure of His strength, for that sorrow 
was rooted in a deeper joy, and, deep as the 
sorrow went, the joy went ever deeper, and, 
heavy as its burden pressed, His strength grew 
ever more than equal to bear it. For the joy that 
was set before Him He endured the cross. 
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We note, fourth, that the joy set before us has a 
transforming power. 

For the joy set before Him Jesus not only 
endured the cross, He despised the shame. The 
clouds that overwhelm joyless men lay far beneath 
His feet. His joy lifted Him above them. It 
disarmed the contumely and scorn of men of their 
power to sting. He despised the shame, for that 
joy of His showed Him glory in what men without 
vision and the joy of it see only shame, exalta- 
tion in what they think degradation, and victory 
where they read defeat. And at whatever interval 
the world has come to think after Him. The 
cross, that was for Jews the cursed tree, and for 
Romans the vilest felons’ scaffold, has become the 
badge of blessing, and glory, and power. This is 
but the symbol of a vast transformation, and it is 
the joy of Christ that has brought it about. 

It is this power of transformation we need: a 
joy that transmutes values ; that finds foolishness, 
wisdom, and weakness strength; that judges with 
God’s judgment, and in His light sees light ; that 
does not conform us to the world, but transforms 
us by the renewing of our minds to know what is 
the good and acceptable and perfect will of God ; 
that sets free from false judgments, false shame, 


and false ideals ; that lifts us above the world, and 
sets us at the right hand of God. 

What then? Joy is evidently the key to life, 
and we should seek it. Inspiration, strength, 
renewal lie in it. The heart of religion is to see 
God and rejoice in Him. Praise is the greatest 
of all, greater even than prayer, for prayer, when 
it becomes perfect, passes into praise. 

Lay aside, as the thought of the savage and the 
schoolboy, that it is weak to feel or show feeling, 
and the shallow philosophy that the fruit of life’s 
wisdom is to admire nothing, be capable of ad- 
miring nothing. Feel—admire—worship. Rejoice 
in God and in all things godly and goodly ; hate 
hate, scorn scorn, despise shame, and, above all, 
love love. 

There is a joy set before you as before Christ. 
Without it you shall do nothing good or great. 
It brings sorrow, but vanquishes it. It adds 
burdens, but increases strength. It transmutes all 
values, and lifts you out of worldliness and above 
the fear of men, because it renews your mind, 
and makes yours the truth that sets you free. 
It gives wings, wings that lift high and higher, 
till with Christ you are set at the right hand of 
God. 


Literature. 


THE STOICS AND CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 


THE SToIc CREED. By William L. David- 
son, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics in the University of 
Aberdeen. (Edinburgh: 7. & Z. Clark, 
1907. 4s. 6d.) 

Tue first eleven chapters of this most excellent 
handbook are devoted to an historical and ethical 
exposition of Stoicism among the Greeks and 
Romans. There was room for a fresh, up-to-date 
survey of this kind, and Professor Davidson has 
furnished his readers with a thoroughly readable 
account of what the principal Stoics, those ‘ budge 
doctors of the Stoic fur,’ believed and taught. To 
the student of early Christianity, the relation of the 
Stoic to the Christian faith is of especial interest. 
Stoicism, as Professor Davidson admits (pp. 180— 
181), ‘is very likely to have affected the early 
Christian teaching—more especially that of Paul, 


who himself belonged to a city that was a chief 
seat of Stoicism (namely, ‘Tarsus), and who could, 
on occasion, as in the Areopagus at Athens, turn 
his Stoical knowledge effectively to account.’ 
This point of connexion has been worked out by 
several scholars recently, notably by J. Weiss, and, 
with less caution, by Professor Mahaffy. Strabo 
mentions five prominent Stoic philosophers of 
Tarsus, and the Cilician origin of some others is 
quite certain, so that the local opportunity may be 
taken for granted. How far the actual influence 
extended, it is more difficult to determine. The 
famous kenosis passage in Ph 2%! is held by 
Dr. E. Pfleiderer, the editor of Heracleitus, to 
reproduce a speculative idea of that Ephesian 
philosopher, whose repute had revived in the later 
Hellenistic age. In his mystical theosophy, the 
‘dark’ thinker had conjectured that the Absolute 
Being might divest himself of his high estate, 
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descend to a lower sphere of existence, and subject 
himself to service and suffering among men, there- 
after rising in triumph to his original state. This 
throws a ray of light On Paul’s statement in the 
above passage, though it is not easy to be sure 
whether the connexion of the apostle and the sage 
denotes filiation or one of those striking coin- 
cidences which imply no more than independent 
activity of thought. A similar problem arises, of 
course, with regard to the Logos theory of the 
Fourth Gospel, itself an Ephesian document. The 
indebtedness of Paul, in the sixth chapter of 
2 Corinthians, to the moral vocabulary of the 
Stoics is more plain, but less central. The wider 
question raised by the parallels between Paul and 
Seneca is probably to be answered by a reference 
to the beliefs underlying the mysteries, especially 
those of Orphism, and possibly to the common 
influence of a sage like Athenodorus, the teacher 
of Augustus, who came from Tarsus, where his 
memory was adored at the yearly festival. The 
connexion of some threads in the popular Stoicism 
of Seneca with the Greek mysteries is an aspect of 
the subject to which Professor Davidson seems 
hardly to have done justice. The religious ethic 
of men like Seneca, with its belief in the future, 
shows how the Stoic rationalism had been borrow- 
ing from Platonic. and Orphic sources, in order 
to enrich its content and sharpen its appeal. The 
religious idealism of writers like Plutarch and 
Epictetus denotes, in the main, an attempt to 
rationalize the religious enthusiasm and mysticism 
which made the mysteries so attractive; and 
consequently the comparison of such teachers with 
early Christian writers like Paul requires an ex- 
piscation of the material which lies behind both in 
the common religious yearnings and movements of 
the time. 

The twelfth chapter of this handbook discusses 
the present-day value of Stoicism, while there is a 
capable and succinct appendix on Pragmatism and 
Humanism. The latter movement, as Professor 
Davidson aptly points out, has strong affinities with 
ancient Stoicism, for both make practice the founda- 
tion not merely of morality but of knowledge. 
‘The Stoic viewed man first and chiefly from the 
side of his activities ; perceiving, rightly enough, 
that these are what have for him the greatest 
interest and mould his destiny. Volition comes 
first ; practical interests come first. So that, what 
we find is this, the battle of intellectualism verszs 


voluntarism going on then, as it goes on now; 
and pragmatism, for the time being, had gotten 
the victory’ (p. 130). 

Professor Davidson, it will be seen, has not 
written any dry, technical monograph. His pages 
are happily in touch with vital problems, and their 
combination of scholarly exposition and criti- 
cism is characterized not only by justice, but 
also by lucidity. Stoicism, of a practical kind, is 
the living creed of many moderns. Sir Walter 
Scott had as much of it, some hold, as of Christianity, 
Huxley, too, breathed its air. Was it not he who 
rebuked Lightfoot for characterizing it as ‘ the off- 
spring of despair,’ and who proceeded to define it 
as ‘the philosophy of men who, having cast off 
all illusions, and the childishness of despair among 
them, were minded to endure in patience whatever 
conditions the cosmic process might create, so long 
as these conditions were compatible with the 
progress towards virtue, which, alone for them, 
conferred a worthy object on existence’? Any one 
who desires to verify this definition, or to ascertain 
how far it is compatible with the ethics of Chris- 
tianity, cannot do better than study Professor 
Davidson’s penetrating and equitable pages. 

James MorFFatt. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE LIFE 
OF CHRIST. 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN RECENT RESEARCH. 
By William Sanday, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D. 
(Oxford: Ad the Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

Professor Sanday has gathered together a number 
of papers and published them under the title of 
The Life of Christ in Recent Research. They all 
have some bearing on the Life of Christ. They 
all stand in the line of preparation for the book 
which is to be Professor Sanday’s crown of service, 
his Life of Christ in the ‘International Theological 
Library.’ 

The volume contains, first, a preliminary study 
of the Symbolism of the Bible; and, next, five 
Cambridge lectures on the Literature of the Life 
of Christ, with two further lectures on the most 
recent books. A chapter on Miracles follows. 
Then come three reviews of books, all touch- 
ing the Gospels; and, last of all, a sermon on 
Angels. The volume is enriched with two very 
fine engravings from ‘The Temptation in the 
Wilderness,’ by W. Dyce, R.A. 
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Now the first thing is the intensity of interest 
which Professor Sanday secures for everything 
that he publishes. There is not a paragraph in 
this volume that can be called dull. A paragraph 
that is dull? There is not a paragraph that does 
not quicken the attention and hurry the fingers to 
turn the next page. There are paragraphs that 
catch the breath. 

How then do we find that it fares with the 
literature of the Life of Christ and the criticism 
of the Gospels? In the two lectures which deal 
with the literature of 1906 and 1907, Dr. Sanday 
has to record ‘a break in the solidarity’ of the 
criticism of the Gospels in this country. Referring 
to his previous lectures he says : 

‘I had spoken of the general solidarity of our 
English Universities, ze, in particular, of the 
theology taught in them. The wonder to me 
really was that that solidarity should have been 
maintained so long. It was not to be expected 
that it could last much longer. The indications 
of approaching change came, as it happened, 
less from England than from Scotland. The 
most typical book in this respect that I have read 
for some time is that of Mr. Ernest F. Scott on 
the Purpose and Theology of the Fourth Gospel 
(Edinburgh, 1906). Mr. Scott is a Balliol as 
well as a Glasgow man, and we can trace something 
of Oxford as well as of Scotland in his book ; but 
the Oxford element that we trace in it is not 
exactly theological.. The nearest parallel that I am 
aware of was Dr. James Moffatt’s Historical New 
Testament, published a few years ago. Mr. Scott 
is an admirable writer, and shows especial skill in 
the handling of ideas; he has also a seriousness 
and strength of conviction that are decidedly 
attractive. But the most marked thing about him 
to my mind is his standpoint, which is identical 
with that of the more sober theological liberalism 
in Germany. The Germanism is thorough-going 
—so thorough-going that it is not argued, but is 
simply taken for granted. Something similar might 
be said of Dr. Moffatt, though with slight qualifica- 
tion. Later still, we have Dr. Salmon’s posthumous 
book, Zhe Human Element in the Gospels (London, 
1907), Which is in its way even more significant, 
because the change which it marks is not due to 
any external influence, but to the internal 
development of the writer’s own mind. In the 
English Universities also there are signs of a less 
conservative and more adventurous spirit: and 


I do not doubt that we shall have more in the 
future.’ 

With that we rest content for the present. We 
must return to the book, but for the present our 
purpose has been simply to send our readers to 
the book itself. 


THE PARADISE OF PALLADIUS. 


THE PARADISE OR GARDEN OF THE HOLY 
Fatuers. Translated out of the Syriac, 
with Notes and Introduction by Ernest 
A, Wallis Budge, M.A., Litt.D., D.Lit. 
(Chatto & Windus. 2 Vols. 15s. net.) 


In the winter of the year 1888, Dr. Wallis Budge 
was travelling in the East and came to Mosul, the 
ancient Nineveh. There he was shown a manu- 
script in Syriac which contained, amongst other 
things, a version of the Paradise of Palladius. 
In 1893 he published a description of the contents 
of the manuscript. Then he made a translation of 
it, which, along with the Syriac text, was published 
in two volumes in 1904. ‘This was for private 
circulation. He has now revised the translation 
and issued it without the Syriac text, making it 
available for all men in the two handy volumes. 
which lie before us. 

The manuscript contains five separate works, 
and Dr. Wallis Budge has translated them all. 
These works are (1) Zhe Life of St. Anthony, by 
Athanasius, Archbishop of Alexandria; (2) the 
Paradise of Palladius; (3) Zhe Rule of Pachomius 
at Tabenna, spoken of as the Askétikon; (4) Zhe 
ffistories of he Solitaries of the Desert of Egypt, 
attributed to St. Jerome; and (5) Zhe Sayings of 
the Fathers of Egypt, collected by Palladius. 

Of these works the principal are the Paradise of 
Palladius, and his Sayings of the Fathers. Who was 
Palladius? Palladius was born in Galatia about 
364 a.D. (Dom Butler says 367), probably of 
good family. At, or about, the age of twenty he 
visited Alexandria, and became amonk. He with- 
drew first into the desert of Nitria; then into the 
still more remote desert, which, from the number of 
hermitages with which it was studded, was called 
‘The Cells.’ Being compelled after nine years to. 
quit the desert, he was consecrated Bishop of 
Helenopolis in Bithynia. He suffered banishment 
through his attachment to St. Chrysostom. In 
the year 420 he wrote the Paradise. 

Having been dedicated to a chamberlain at the 
Court of Theodosius 1. named Lausus, the Paradise 
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is known as the ‘ Lausiac History of Palladius.’ In 
the year 1898 Dom Cuthbert Butler (now Abbot 
of Downside) published a critical edition of the 
Greek text in the Cambridge Texts and Studies. 
What Dr. Wallis Budge has published is a trans- 
lation of a Syriac version. The Syriac version was 
made by Rabban Anan-Ishé, a monk who flourished 
in Northern Mesopotamia in the beginning of the 
seventh century. 

The Paradise, or ‘ Lausiac History of Palladius,’ 
is a collection of stories concerning the lives of 
Egyptian monks and ascetics. With many of 
these Egyptian hermits Palladius was personally 
_ acquainted; and it is now held that when he 
relates what he himself had knowledge of, he is 
worthy of credit, but that what he derived from 
Coptic writings, or learned by hearsay, must be 
received with great caution. The Paradise is full 
of the supernatural, but to sweep the whole history 
aside on that account is to manifest an entire 
absence of the historical imagination. Here is 
a short but fair example of the stories. 

‘Once certain of the great sages of Scete were 
travelling along a road in the desert when they 
heard a sound, like the groan of a sick person, 
[rise up] from the ground; and they searched, 
and found a path which led into a cave, and when 
they had descended into it they discovered [there] 
a certain holy virgin. Then they said unto her, 
“© mother, when didst thou come here? And who 
ministereth unto thee?” For they saw nothing in 
the cave except the holy woman herself who was 
lying on the earth. And she said unto them, 
“Behold, I have passed eight-and-thirty years in 
this cave, and I have satisfied my wants with grass, 
for I labour for Christ. And I have never seen a 
man except this day, and God hath sent you to me 
this day to bury my body”; and having said these 
words, she died. And when the fathers saw [this], 
they glorified God, and they buried her body, and 
prayed, and departed from the place.’ 

The Second Part of Andn-Ishé’s version of the 
book Paradise contains several series of mis- 
cellaneous collections of ‘Sayings’ and ‘Stories’ 
of the Fathers, some 635 in number, and also a 
series of ‘Questions and Answers,’ about 706 in 
number, which deal with the rule of life of the 
holy men. Though Anan-Ish6 attributes all of 
them to Palladius, it is very doubtful, says Dr. 
Wallis Budge, if more than a few of them were 
collected by him. We shall give an example of 


each. 
No. 233. 

‘A certain brother asked Abba Poemen, saying, 
“What mean the words, If a man be angry with 
his brother without a cause?” (Mt 52). The old 
man said unto him, “If thy brother make use of 
oppression, and wrong, and fraud in respect of 
thee, and thou art angry with him [because of 
them], thou art angry with him without a cause. 
And if he tear out thy right eye, or cut off thy 
right hand, and thou art angry with him, thou art 
angry with him without a cause; but if a man 
wisheth to separate thee or to put thee away from 
God, then to be angry and wroth with him is a 
good thing.”’ 

Of the ‘Questions and Answers,’ take No. 395- 
‘They used to say that a certain father who was a 
recluse had a brother, according to the body, wha 
lived in another celi, and that this brother fell ill, 
and sent to him a message to come and see him 
before he died; and his brother said, “I am 
unable to go out for the sake of my brother in the 
flesh.” And his brother sent him another message, 
saying, “Come, if it be only in the night, that I 
may see thee”; and the recluse said, ‘I cannot 
do so, for if I did my heart would not be pure 
before God.” So the brother died,'’and they did. 
not see each other.’ 


Hereiis!tone “ot ethe..« Sayings. 28t ms. 


LTHE LAWS OF ISRAEL. 


IsRAEL’Ss LAWS AND LEGAL PRECEDENTS.. 
By Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 15s.) 

This is the fourth volume of Professor Kent’s. 
‘Student’s Old Testament.’ It has been issued 
before the third. Perhaps the early issue of this. 
volume is due to Professor Kent’s familiarity with 
the subject. For in the series entitled ‘The 
Messages of the Bible’ he has already issued a 
volume which goes over the same ground, and 
almost as minutely. The similarity between the 
two volumes is indeed very great. The Laws are 
grouped in the same way in both, and the exposi- 
tion moves along the same lines. There is, of 
course, the great difference that in the present 
volume the Laws are quoted verbatim, whereas. 
in the previous volume they are only summarized. 
This is in accordance with the plan of each series. 
The summaries of the previous volume are often 
found, though not in identical words, in footnotes 
to the present volume. These footnotes are very 
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valuable. We could have taken more of them. 
This indeed is the criticism, and the only criticism, 
that one feels inclined to make upon the whole 
series, that Professor Kent is more interested in 
institutions than in ideas. It is no part of his 
plan certainly to write a theology of the Old 
Testament, but we should have been glad if he 
had found room for a little more theology than 
he does. 

Let us take an example. In one of the foot- 
notes we read: ‘Human sacrifice was apparently 
a common practice among the ancient inhabitants 
of Palestine. The many skeletons of children 
found in the temple precincts of the ruins at Gezer 
and Taanach, and the frequent allusions to it in 
the O.T., confirm this conjecture. The ancient 
Hebrews shared the Canaanitish belief that every 
first-born child belonged to the Deity. In the 
times of calamity the first impulse in the minds of 
the people was to win Jehovah’s favour by human 
sacrifice (Mic 67). When heathen influence was 
strong, as in the days of Ahaz and Manasseh, the 
same barbarous practice came into vogue. In the 
valley of Hinnom, to the south of Jerusalem, the 
Hebrews had been wont ¢o burn their sons and 
their daughters in the fire (Jer 731 19°, Ps 10637. 38), 
These references suggest, however, that the crime 
was committed in the later days only in the name 
of Baal or Molech (or Milk, Xzmg). The ex- 
pression, fo make to pass through the fire, appears 
to refer to the same rite, probably designating 
some peculiar form of human sacrifice.’ 

Now this is full of interest as well as information. 
It helps us to understand the meaning of certain 
difficult passages in the Old Testament. And 
more than that, it brings us close to Old Testament 
life. But it would have been more interesting still 
and much more valuable if Professor Kent had 
shown us the place of this practice in the develop- 
ment of the religion of Israel, and if he had pointed 
out what the forces were which in course of time 
made such a practice impossible. 

Throughout the volume Professor Kent has 
brought the laws of Israel into comparison with 
the laws of the Assyrians. He has used for this 
purpose Mr. Johns’ Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, 
Contracts, and Letters, a work which he says, very 
truly, all students of Israel’s laws should be ac- 
quainted with. And ever as the comparison 
stands before us we are driven to ask the questions, 
What arrested the development of Babylonian 


civilization, and what gave to the civilization of 
Israel its supremely religious impulse ? 


THE SHAHNAMA OF FIRDAUSI. 
Tue SHAHNAMA OF FirpAUSi. Done into 
English by A. G. Warner, M.A., and 
FE. Warner, B.A. (Aegan Paul. Vols. 
i. and iil. TOs. 6d. each.) 

Firdausi is the Homer of Persia, and its Iliad 
is the Shahnama. 

As the three Persian poets ‘Unsurf, “Asjadi, and 
Farrukhi sat conversing together one day in 
Ghazna, there came, according to the popular 
legend, a stranger from Nishaptir, who made as 
though to join them. ‘Unsurf, not desiring the 
intrusion of this provincial, said to him, ‘O 
brother, we are the King’s poets, and none but 
poets may enter our company. Each of us will 
therefore compose a verse in the same rhyme, and 
if thou canst in thy turn supply the fourth verse 
of the quartette, then will we admit thee into our 
society.’ So Firdausi (for he was the intruder) 
consented to the test, and ‘Unsuri, purposely 
choosing a rhyme wherein three verses might 
easily, but four, as he imagined, by no means be 
made, began : 

‘Thine eyes are clear and blue as sunlit ocean’— 

“Asjadi continued : 

‘Their glance bewitches like a magic potion’— 

Farrukhi proceeded : 
heal, nor 


“The wounds balm can 


lotion ’— 


they cause no 


And Firdausi, alluding to a little-known episode 
in the Legend of the Ancient Kings, concluded : 


‘Deadly as those Giv’s spear dealt out to Péshan.’ 


Being called upon to furnish an explanation of 
the allusion in this verse, Firdaust displayed so 
great a knowledge of the ancient legends of Persia 
that “Unsuri told Sultan Mahmud that here at 
length was one competent to complete the work 
of versifying the national epic which had been 
begun by Daqidi. 

Such is the account given by the later bio- 
graphers of Firdaust’s first appearance at the Court 
of Ghazna. We have followed Professor Browne. 
The truth of it he does not vouch for, nor do we. 
To return to the biography. Firdausi was a small 
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squire, born in 935 a.D. in a village near Khurasan. 
He had only one daughter. To provide for her 
an adequate dowry he composed a long poem. 
With this poem in seven volumes he set out for 
Ghazna. He was then about eighty years of age. 
Sultan Mahmud offered only a trifle for the poem, 
which the disappointed poet divided between a 
bathman and a_ sherbet-seller and fled from 
Ghazna. But a friend reconciled him to the 
Sultan, who now appreciated the value of the 
poem and ordered 60,000 dinar’s worth of indigo 
to be given to Firdaus{ with apologies. As the 
camels bearing the indigo entered the gate of 
Firdausi’s village, they met the poet’s dead body. 
The gift would have been given to his daughter, 
but with spirit she declared that she needed it not. 
Such is the oldest and most authentic account of 
Firdaust that we possess. His works consist of 
the Shahnama, a romance, and a number of lyrical 
fragments. His reputation rests on the Shahnama. 

Let us listen to a few lines of it. We select the 
opening lines of the story of Rustam and Suhrab, 
both because of the reputation given to that 
episode by Matthew Arnold, and because of its 
own particular beauty. Professor Browne, in his 
Literary History of Persia (ii. 144), renders the 
lines into English, imitating as closely as possible 
the rhyme and metre of the original. This is Pro- 
fessor Browne’s translation : 

The story of Suhrab and Rustam now hear: 

Other tales thou hast heard: to this also give ear. 

A story it is to bring tears to the eyes, 

And wrath in the heart against Rustam will rise. 

If forth from its ambush should rush the fierce blast 

And down in the dust the young orange should cast, 

Then call we it just, or unkind and unfair, 

And say we that virtue or rudeness is there ? 

What, then, is injustice, if justice be death? 

In weeping and wailing why waste we our breath? 

Naught knoweth thy soul of this mystery pale ; 

No path shall conduct thee beyond the dark veil. 

All follow their ways to this hungering door, 

A door which, once shut, shall release them no more ! 

Yet perhaps thou shalt win, when from hence thou shalt 
roam 

In that other abode to a happier home. 

A complete translation of the Shahnama has 
been made by two brothers, Arthur George 
Warner, M.A., and Edmond Warner, B.A. The 
elder of the two died in 1903. His, if we mistake 
not, was the chief hand in the translation. It was 
finished before his death, though the first volume 
was not published till 1905. The younger brother 


has added Introduction, Notes, and Argument. 
Of the two volumes which have now appeared we 
can speak very highly. But it is better to let 
them speak for themselves. And for that purpose 
let us choose the translation of the same passage 
as before ; that is to say, the first few verses of the 
prelude to Rustam and Suhrab : 


‘The story of Suhrab and Rustam hear : 

Thou hast heard others; let it be thy part 
To hear this too: ’tis fraught with many a tear, 

And Rustam will enrage thy gentle heart. 
Now if a rude gust should arise and bear 

A yet unripened orange to the dust, 
Shall I describe this as unfair or fair, 

Shall I pronounce it tyrannous or just ? 
Where is the evil if we all must die? 

Why clamour and appeal from what is right ? 
The spirit wotteth not this mystery ; 

Beyond the Veil there is no path in sight. 
We all must reach the insatiable door, 

The greedy door that openeth twice for none; 
Yet so a better place may be in store 

For thee, and heaven’s eternal rest be won. 


Clearly the translation stands comparison with 
Professor Browne’s, and it rarely falls below this 
level of felicity. 

The Shahnama owes its popularity to various 
causes, among which may be mentioned the value 
of its contents for the study of Mythology and 
Folklore. If it has not yet taken its place in 
Europe, that may be due to the want of a popular 
translation. ‘That want has now been supplied, 


Ee 
cs 


Gmong the Books of the Wontb. 


To Mr. Allenson’s ‘ Heart and Life Booklets’ 
has been added Law’s translation of Behmen’s 
The Supersensual Life (1s. net). So no more 
ignorance of this superb piece of spiritual work, 
as Dr. Whyte calls Behmen’s book, and no more 
ignorance of this ‘treasure-house of masculine 
English,’ as he calls Law’s translation. 


The late Dr. J. N. Cushing was the best 
authority on some of the Burmese tribes. He 
lived in Burma for forty years. He had the see- 
ing eye, and the sympathy. And his scholarship 
gained him the presidency of Rangoon College. 

So when he wrote on Christ and Buddha (Amer. 
Bap. Pub. Soc.), he wrote after long study of the 
subject and under circumstances of peculiar ad- 
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vantage; and his book, even on so worn and 
treacherous a topic, is of the utmost scientific 
value. 

= 


Messrs. A. & C. Black have published a cheap 
edition of Farrar’s Lives of the Fathers (2 vols., 7s. 
6d. net). The edition is a reissue of the original, 
so that the two volumes are in handsome octavo, 
with all the notes. There is no history of the 
Fathers even yet that can compare with Farrar’s 
in interest. And its popularity is not gained at 
the expense of scholarship. For Farrar was a 
far better scholar than some of those who, 
because they disliked his politics or his theology, 
were wont to sit in judgment on him. We need 
to popularize the Fathers. This is such an 
opportunity as has never come before. 


A publisher’s name becomes attached some- 
times to a particular class of literature. And so 
it comes to pass that Messrs. Blackwood & 
Sons can sell the stiffest philosophical books. 
Veitch’s Zhe Method, Meditations, and Selections 
Jrom the Principles of Descartes has passed into the 
fourteenth edition (6s. 6d.). 


At a recent Convention of Sunday - school 
teachers the subject of discussion was Psychology. 
It was agreed by all that some knowledge of the 
science of Psychology was essential to successful 
teaching. The difficulty felt was how to obtain 
it. A little honest study is necessary. With 
that and the Zilements of Psychology, by Sydney 
Herbert Mellone and Margaret Drummond 
(Blackwood ; 5s.), the accomplishment is within the 
reach of every teacher, even of that superintendent 
who at the same meeting requested that he might 
not be asked to spell the word. For this is not 
merely the latest book on the subject, and so has 
the advantage of all that other books contain ; 
but it proceeds on a new method, a method 
exactly adapted to catch the interest of the 
beginner. That method, in a word, is to bring 
forward the subject of activity, of which we have 
all some knowledge, and from the known of 
activity to lead gradually to the unknown of 
sensation and perception. Psychology and the 
Science of Religion—these are the subjects 
of most promise; and for the beginner in Psy- 

chology, whether teacher or student, this is the 
~ book. 


In the last volume of his ‘Periods of European 
Literature,’ the volume on Zhe Later Nineteenth 
Century (Blackwood; 5s. net), which he has written 
himself, Professor Saintsbury has given an account 
of the editing of the whole series. It is refreshing 
in its frankness, and may even be enlightening. 
For it seems that some of his critics have 
expressed their innocent surprise that the twelve 
volumes did not appear in chronological order 
and at regular intervals of time. 

Of this last volume, we say, the period is the 
later Nineteenth Century. So it contains the 
names of Tennyson and Hugo, Christina Rossetti 
and Friedrich Nietzsche, Jefferies and Zola, 
Amiel and A. K. H. Boyd. And it contains 
cool confident estimates of every one of them. 
For Professor Saintsbury has no room to be apolo- 
getic and no desire. More than that, however, 
yea much more, it contains a clear, steady 
exposition of the way in which the Time-Spirit 
of the later Nineteenth Century lived and 
moved and had its being among all the crowd 
of bookmakers. Never does Professor Saintsbury 
hide the wood with the trees. And so, whether 
we accept his estimate of Frank Smedley or 
resent it, we are always aware that that is a 
small matter, the impression is with us of life 
and movement and progress throughout the 
mass. 


Our Mission in North China (Burroughs ; 1s. 
6d.). This is the way to write the literature of 
missions—every man describing his own field. 
For it is the generality, the extended and ex- 
tenuated sketch, that kills our interest in mission 
work. This history of the mission of the 
Methodist New Connexion Church is like a 
biography—minute, loving, true. The Rev. John 
Hedley, F.R.G.S., is the author of it. 


There is a distinguished editor in this country 
who claims to possess one talent only—he can ask 
questions. Dr. J. G. Frazer would have every 
missionary possess that talent. And so he has 
drawn up a set of questions (five hundred and 
seven in all) which missionaries and others might 
put to the black man. It is a step in the line 
of science—a most important step. The tract 
may be had for a trifle at the Cambridge Press. 
Its title is Questions on the Customs, Beliefs, and 
Languages of Savages. 
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From the Cambridge Press there comes a new 
and cheaper edition of Zhe Interlinear Bible 
(7s. 6d.). Since the issue of the first edition’ we 
have used it constantly and have found but one 
slight slip—a marvel of accuracy therefore, seeing 
that the opportunities for errorare so many. The 
only objection to it is the difficulty of turning 
‘over the thin leaves. But probably there are 
editions on thicker paper; and perhaps other 
men are not in such a hurry. 


The latest series as write is Cassell’s 
“Christian Life’ series. The first volume of it 
is Canon Hensley Henson’s Christian Marriage 
(1s. 6d. net). It is not a polemic, but a grave 
reserved effort to see this subject in the light of 
Christ. 


we 


What is the difference between genius and 
talent? It is the difference between Shakespeare 
and Holinshed. And there could not be a better 
exercise set to any schoolboy or budding author 
than the comparison between Holinshed’s telling 


in good everyday prose the story, say, of ‘Leir | 


the sonne of Baldud,’ and any scene of Shake- 
speare’s tragedy called King Lear. 

But the object of the new volume of Professor 
Gollancz’s ‘Shakespeare Library’ is not to com- 


pare genius with talent, though it is a comparison | 


between the Chronicle and the Historical Plays. 
Its title is Shakespeare's Holinshed (Chatto & 
Windus; ros. 6d. net). Its authoris Mr. W. G. 
Boswell-Stone. And its object is the purely 
literary one of showing how much Shakespeare 
got from Holinshed, and how he got it. 

So it is both MHbolinshed’s Chronicle and 
Shakespeare’s Plays. And the value of both is 
increased by being set down together. Holinshed 
loses nothing in the comparison with Shakespeare, 
for he makes no claim to the imaginative, and 
he has the genuine historical gift. 
speare loses nothing. For at once we see that 
poetry is history lifted out of the local and 
individual and made universal. 

But, besides the comparison with Holinshed, 
Mr. Boswell-Stone has given us much illumination 
on Shakespeare’s sources and the way he trans- 
figured them. The volume is enriched with the 
notes of a scholar. These notes are both literary 
and political Take an example. It has quite 
a modern flavour about it. 


And Shake- | 


Inv2 Zenry VI. Weil. G5 10, we read: ‘Well, I 
say 1t was never merrie world in England since 
Gentlemen came up.’ And in Iv. li. 142, Cade 
retorts to Sir Humphrey Stafford: ‘ And Adam 
was a Gardiner.’ Now all that we learn from 
Holinshed at the proper place is that John Ball 
exhorted the people to destroy first of all the great 
lords of the realm. But in a footnote a quotation 
is made from another page, to this effect, that 
when preaching at Blackheath, Ball’s theme was 


‘When Adam delv’d, and Eve span, 
Who was then a gentleman?’ 


And there is a further quotation from Grafton 
(i. 417, 418) that Ball was wont to say: ‘A, good 
people, matters go rot wel to passe in England 
in these dayes, nor shall not do untill every thing 
be common, and that there be no Villeynes nor 
gentlemen.’ 


Mr. J. Brierley, B.A. (the ‘J. B.’ of the Christian 
World), has gathered another volume of his articles 
and called the book Our City of God (Clarke ; 6s.). 
Mr. Brierley is like the early Christians, not a 
great theologian, but very good for burning. That 
is to say, his strength is in ethics and attachment. 
And is it not just there we need strengthening 
most of allin these days? Not that we have not 
dismissed theology, but that we have not taken 
on morality enough. With what joy does Mr. 
Brierley quote Bishop Gore: ‘There is not among 
us anything that can be called an adequate con- 
ception of what Christian morality means.’ And 
with what insistence does he go on to ask ‘the 
average ecclesiastic’ ‘whether he properly under- 
stands that the issue on which the Church will 
stand or fall is not its attitude to baptism or 
prevenient grace, but its attitude to the tremendous 
struggle on which the world is now visibly entering 
for man’s elementary rights’? 


The Rev. J. D. Jones, M.A., B.D., of Bourne- 
mouth, is a great popular preacher. We say 
popular, because, although Mr. Jones is a scholar, 
and has much to say which the common people 
could not understand, he is careful never to say 
it. The Pharisees who know the law he ignores ; 
he preaches to the publicans and sinners. He 
has studied the psychology of common folk. 
They can understand the imaginative if it is mild 
enough ; and so the title of the fourteenth sermon 
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in his new volume is ‘The Blessing of Unrealized 
Aims.’ They can follow a somewhat stiff theo- 
logical argument if it is expressed in Saxon 
English; and so his seventh sermon is a closely 
reasoned proof of the Deity of Christ. They can 
appreciate a solid piece of scholarship if it comes 
in the course of actual exposition. 

Now, there is a difficult text in the First Epistle 
of St. John of which the words are ‘God is greater 
than our heart, and knoweth all things’ (1 Jn 3”°). 
Mr. Jones discusses the translation. He quotes 
the late Dr. Field.- He decides to insert the 
phrase ‘it is evident,’ making his text read, ‘ For 
if our heart condemn us, it is evident that God is 
greater than our heart, and knoweth all things.’ 
Then he decides that St. John purposely left the 
meaning to be taken both ways. And so his 
sermon is: (1) that God condemns us more than 
we condemn ourselves, and (2) that God absolves 
us more than we absolve ourselves; and that He 
does both because of His greater knowledge of us. 

In the second half of his sermon, in which he 
shows that God makes allowance just because of 
His greater knowledge, he uses an effective 
illustration. This is the illustration: 

‘One of the clerks in the Treasury Office, who 
had to prepare some part of the estimates for the 
budget when Mr. Gladstone was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, once made a mistake of several 
millions in the figures he sent in. The mistake 
was not discovered till after Mr. Gladstone had 
made his Budget speech, and the effect of the 
mistake was that he was put to great trouble in 
rearranging his taxation proposals in order to meet 
the amended figures. The clerk who had made 
the error anticipated the very worst consequences 
from his blunder. And when one day Mr. 
Gladstone sent for him into his office he made 
sure the moment of his dismissal had come. 
Judge then of his amazement when Mr. Gladstone, 
instead of giving him a lecture and his dismissal, 
complimented him on the skill and patience which 
had enabled him for so many years to deal with 
the enormous figures of our national revenue with 
such accuracy and exactitude. What wonder the 
clerk broke down under kindness like that! He 
had expected to be judged harshly and punished 
severely, but Mr. Gladstone—a financial genius 
himself—knew the intricacies and difficulties of 
our national accounts, and he judged pitifully 
because he knew.’ 


The title of the book is Zhe Gospel of Grace 
(James Clarke & Co.; 3s. 6d. net). 


Nimrod’s Wife, by Mrs. Ernest Thompson 
Seton, is a daring title (Constable; 6s.). But 
Nimrod’s wife was a daring woman. She went 
hunting and adventuring in the Sierra, in the 
Rockies, on the Ottawa, in Norway. Wherever 
she went Nimrod went also; but he never 
impresses us as being the mighty hunter his wife 
is. And it is certain that he has not her way of 
telling the story of it. The book is cleverly 
illustrated also. We recommend it unreservedly. 
It is neither screaming fun nor harrowing fiction ; 
it is travel pure and simple; but it is so well 
described that it brings us the sense of the rush 
and swirl of the fresh mountain breezes. 


The great venture of our day in the History of 
Literature will be the Cambridge series. Less 
ambitious is Messrs. Constable’s series, ‘Types of 
English Literature,’ which is to appear in thirteen 
volumes under the general charge of Professor 
W. A. Neilson of Harvard. It begins with Zhe 
Popular Ballad (6s. net), written by Professor 
F. B. Gummere of Haverford College. 

It is a book that is sure itself to be popular. 
Professor Gummere’s interest in the subject is 
purely intellectual. He dares even to criticise the 
ballad in respect of its ‘white-skinned and yellow- 
golded hero,’ and its poverty of nature description. 
But the ballad will survive. It has always held 
the people by the sorrow in it, the sorrow and the 
supernatural. For the common people have an 
imagination of sorrow that cannot be satisfied. 

Hugh Price Hughes has found a place in ‘the 
Library of Methodist Biography.’ The biographer 
is the Rey. Arthur Walters (Culley ; 1s. net). 


It is the way with all calendars to wax fat as 
the years pass, and Zhe Cambridge University 
Calendar (Deighton Bell; 7s. 6d. net) for the 
Session 1907-1908 is bulkier than ever. It is 
the more indispensable to the graduate and under- 
graduate, the more interesting to all. | 


It is with sincere pleasure that we receive and 
recommend the annual parcel from Stirling—from 
Drummond’s Tract Depot. The best thing in it 
is an Address to young men by Dr. Wells of 
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Glasgow, of which a dozen copies may be bought 
for a shilling. But send for the list. 


Mr. Edward Lummis, M.A., has translated 
Wrede’s Pau/, and the Principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford, has written a preface for the 
translation (Green; 2s. net). Principal Estlin 
Carpenter sums up Wrede’s purpose in these 
words: ‘What is essential for that purpose is that 
the interpreter should come to his words through 
the modes of thought and feeling belonging to 
Paul’s own time, rather than through the fabrics 
of doctrine which theologians of a later day have 
reared upon them.’ 

Wrede is not a conservative in Pauline study. 
He cannot accept 2 Thessalonians, still less 
Ephesians, and ieast of all the Pastoral Epistles. 
But of the Van Manen School he has no admira- 
tion, and he puts the case for the great Epistles 
admirably when he says: ‘The view disseminated 
in Holland, and heard also here and there in 
Germany, that all the Pauline letters belong to a 
later time, can only be regarded by us as a 
critical aberration. Such letters as 1 Thessa- 
lonians, Galatians, 2 
hundred indications and allusions as definitely as 
possible to conditions which are only conceivable 
within a few decades of the death of Jesus. And 
the forger is yet to be born who could devise such 
unforced, individual, purely personal utterances, 
born of the moment, as are here found in 
abundance, and at the same time make the letters 
as a whole seem to reveal in their author a fixed, 
finished, original personality.’ 


Out of his ‘Manual of Theology’ Professor 
Agar Beet has taken the chapter on the Church 
and made a separate book of it. The title is, 
The Church, the Churches, and the Sacraments 
(Hodder & Stoughton ; 2s.). 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have issued a 
volume by the late Dr. John Watson on the 
Bible. 
Soul (5s.). It contains the Cole Lectures of the 
Vanderbilt University in 1907. Outspoken and 
sympathetic, getting at the man in his hearer by 
the direct thrust of the manly in himself, Dr. Watson 
never missed his purpose. His purpose here is to 
show that the Word of God as it is contained in 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments is 


9 


Corinthians, point in a | 


Its title is, God’s Message to the Human~ 


the principal means of bringing men to Christ. 
Dr. Watson had no love for sacramentalism or 
sacerdotalism, and he says so here in very plain 
language. 


How hard it must have been to have to cram the 
text of the books of Deuteronomy and Joshua, intro- 
ductions to both, and a note on every difficulty, into 
a very small volume of 390 pages. Mr. H. Wheeler 
Robinson, M.A., had to do it for the Century 
Bible (Jack). Whether he found Deuteronomy 
most difficult, where it was necessary zo?¢ to boil 
down Driver merely; or Joshua, where there is 
the wonderful commentary by Dr. Sutherland 
Black to avoid, we cannot say. Enough that 
this book will stand beside those two and send 
other editors after Mr. Robinson. 


Have we said that the latest series is Cassell’s 
“Christian. Life’ series 2°. Hléreis ‘ay later 4 Ms 
Longmans’ Pocket Library of Theology. Three 
volumes are announced, of which the first, by 
Canon Newbolt, is called Zhe Gospel Message 
(2s. net). Itis a volume of sermons. One of the 
sermons is entitled ‘Sermons.’ It gives a history 
of the sermon and a great sermon-maker’s descrip- 
tion of a great sermon. 

The second volume is a selection from Liddon’s 
Sermons at St. Paul’s and elsewhere. The selection 
has been made by the Bishop of Oxford. 


On the subject of Socialism it is not new. books 
that we need, it is enlightenment about the books 
that we have. And so it is pleasant to be able to 
say emphatically that the best of all the introduc- 
tions to the subject is Kirkup’s Ax JLnguiry into 
Socialism. Messrs. Longmans have just pub- 


lished the third edition, revised and enlarged 
(4s. 6d. net). 


An essay on the Life and Times of Zxnocent the 
Great, by Mr. C. H. C. Pirie-Gordon, B.A. (Long- 
mans ; 9s. net), is almost enough to open a new era 
in the writing of history. The author’s scholarship 
is good, but we have had good scholarship before. 
The history of the Pope is woven into the history 
of the time, but that also has been done success- 
fully by other historians. The new thing is a 
startling combination of hero worship and criticism. 
A hero Innocent the Great is, but in every act 
of his life he is subjected to a merciless fire of 
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criticism expressed in the most unconventional 
language. 

That Innocent is a hero this final estimate 
proves: ‘Innocent the Third was a good strong 
man, a brilliant statesman, and a great Pope; and, 
in the main, successful in the results of His ponti- 
ficate. No one knows why He [the capitals are 
Mr. Pirie-Gordon’s] is not known in history by 
Albert von Beham’s appellation, INNOCENTIUS 
Macnus: for He is one of the few Pontiffs (or 
men either, for that matter) who have sufficient 
force of character, coupled with perseverance and 
acumen, to be great even were they taken out of 
their century, and set down in some other period 
of History. Those who love watching a contest 
between great men, will regret that history never 
can tell how the Lord Innocent would have dealt 
with King Henry vu. Tudor, the Kaiser Charles v., 
the Emperor Napoleon 1., or with the various forces 
(including the Company of Jesus) which were con- 
cerned during the last century in the making of 
Italia Onica e Libera’ 

And yet the conduct of ‘the Lord Innocent’ is 
severely criticised in the matter of King John of 
England—‘ distinctly a mistake of judgment,’ and 
‘when the first flush of triumph had faded, the 
Pope regretted that even a single mark of King 
Lackland’s minting should have entered the ponti- 
fical exchequer.’ And so with many another action. 
And then, as we have said, the language is so 
shockingly unvarnished. 

Well this is clear—that the book will be read ; and 
this also—that it will do no one any harm to read it. 


In that handsome way in which they get up 
their classical publications, Messrs. Macmillan 
have printed and published a new volume on 
Homer. The author is Thomas Day Seymour, 
Professor of Greek in Yale. It is a volume of 
700 octavo pages, and it is illustrated—the illustra- 
tions, though not numerous, being carefully chosen 
and as carefully prepared. The title is Zzfe zn the 
Homeric Age (17s. net). 

Professor Seymour has worked over the Homeric 
poems for himself. He has gathered together the 
allusions they contain to every department of life 
both human and Divine; and he has presented 
his results in a series of chapters on the Homeric 
State, Women and the Family, Dress, Food, and 
Animals, the Gods, and the like. The value of 
the book to the classical student lies just in this 


that it is a collection and classification of material. 
The writing is clear, but no attempt is made to 
arrest the reader’s attention or compel him to 
read on. 

Yet the attention is arrested. The accumulation 
of epithets applied by Homer to the horse, to the 
river Scamander, to the Greek tunic, repels at first ; 
but the phrases are clearly varied, and soon one 
finds oneself in the midst of life and reality. And 
when once the interest is caught there is nothing 
for it but to read on. The very naturalness of the 
style makes that inevitable. 

There is life and reality in every chapter. But 
when the gods come, and especially the goddesses, 
the play of human motive, elsewhere of interest 
because human, is here quite entertaining because 
professing to be divine. Very clearly does Pro- . 
fessor Seymour show that the gods are magnified 
men and the goddesses magnified women—magni- 
fied too, not as to size or ability only, but as to 
jealousy and bad temper and caprice. Of all the 
things on which we can mark progress, the first is 
our conception of God, the next is our humanity 
to man. Most ungodly is the life in Olympus ; 
most inhuman is the Homeric field of battle. 

Recent research in Greek religion has occupied 
itself more with the Earth-gods than with the 
Olympians. And the results have had some 
scientific worth as well as much artistic curiosity. 
But we shall never be moved by the spade as we 
have been moved by the pen, Professor Seymour 
has come at a good time. He has come to 
remind us that the Olympian gods will always 
be supreme, not because they dwelt on Olympus, 
but because they found a place in the poems of 
Homer. 


Mr. Smellie has made up a book of Selected 
Poems of Christina Rossettt, and written an Intro- 
duction to it (Melrose; 2s. net). And the un- 
grateful reader, if he is a lover of Christina 
Rossetti, will not thank him for what he has in- 
cluded, but chide him for what he has left out. 
Where, he will ask, is ‘Grant us such Grace,’ and 
‘How know I that it looms lovely?’ and ‘We 
know not a Voice of that River,’ and ‘If Love is 
not worth loving,’ and ‘Once in a Dream I saw the 
Flowers,’ and ‘Eye hath not seen’; and where is 
the sonnet to her mother? But there are beauties 
and beauties in the book. And this among the 
rest— 


Too late for love, too late for joy, 
Too late, too late! 

You loitered on the road too long, 
You trifled at the gate: 

The enchanted dove upon her branch 
Died without a mate; 

The enchanted princess in her tower, 
Slept, died, behind the grate ; 
Her heart was starving all this while 

You made it wait. 


Mr. Melrose has another selection this month. 
But it is not uniform. It is Wordsworth’s Master- 
Passages, selected by John Hogben (2s. net). 
Again there is a long interpreting Introduction. 


The half-crown editions of Mr. John Murray’s 
classics are fit for any library, and good enough for 
presentation. The latest are Borrow’s Romany 
Rye, Wild Wales, and The Gypsies of Spain. 

To Mr. Murray’s ‘Wisdom of the East’ series 
has been added a volume on Arabian Wisdom (1s. 
net). It consists of selections and translations 
from the Arabic, made by John Wortabet, M.D., 
of Beyrout. Dr. Wortabet knows Arabic and the 
Arabs. 


Year after year Dr. Torrey sits down and writes 
a ‘Concise Exposition of the International Sunday 
School Lessons,’ and Messrs. Nisbet publish the 
book in the proper shape and binding for the 
teacher’s pocket, under the title of Zhe Gist of the 
Lessons (1s. net ; cloth 9d.). 


Messrs. Oliphant have reprinted Colloguia Peri- 
patetica (3s. 6d. net). There is a fine portrait of 
Rabbi Duncan. It is altogether an edition to lose 
one’s heart to. 


Messrs. Revell have once more issued that 
minute Commentary on the International Lessons 
known as Arnold’s—minute and practical, with its 
blackboard outlines and all the rest of the teacher’s 
apparatus, ready to the lifting (2s. 6d. net). 


When Stopford Brooke wrote his Zheology in 
the English Poets he was taken to task for the 
title. Theology in poetry? asked the critics. Dr. 
F. W. Gunsaulus escapes the criticism. His title 
is The Higher Ministries of Recent English Poetry 
(Revell; 3s. 6d. net). But his purpose is the 
same. His purpose is to discover the extent to 
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which recent poetry has ministered to the things 
of the Spirit. After an introductory chapter, he 
turns to the work of Matthew Arnold, Alfred 
Tennyson, and Robert Browning. His style has 
not the felicity of Stopford Brooke’s, but he him- 
self has almost as catholic an imagination. 


The late Hargrave Jennings was not over- 
whelmed with the demands of nineteenth-century 
science, but his writings caught the popular im- 
agination, and some of them had a considerable 
circulation. The most popular of them all has 
been his book on The Rosicrucians, their Rites and 
Mysteries. First published in 1870, it appeared in 
a considerably enlarged form in 1879. A third 
edition was issued in 1887, in two volumes, with 
new illustrations. And now in 1907 there appears 
the fourth edition. We are told it is revised, but 
not by whom. The two volumes have been thrown 
into one, and the price has been much reduced 
(Routledge ; 7s. 6d. net). 

Well, here it is again. It does not solve the 
mystery of the origin of the Rosicrucians, nor 
settle their pretensions. It has no such object. 
The deeper all these mysteries are made the better 
for the Rosicrucians and for Hargrave Jennings’ 
book. And unless knowledge grows from more 
to (a good deal) more, and that speedily, there 
will be readers enough to exhaust this fourth 
edition. 

Apart from its scientific value, however, it is 
highly entertaining. Let no one dream that the 
time given to the reading of it will be wasted. 
Where can the ways and workings of the human 
mind be better seen? 


We have long cherished Macmillan’s edition of 
Thomas & Kempis. Its wonderful margins, its 
soft paper, its blue cover,—all appeal to us. And 
then it is out of print and scarce. But we must 
give itup. Messrs. Seeley have published Of ¢he 
Imitation of Christ, on finer soft-ribbed paper, in 
darker antique type, with richer gold and blue 
borders, and in a binding that is quite as bold and 
captivating (6s. net). 


The Life of Shakespeare—there is only one— 
is Sidney Lee’s. And so popular is Shakespeare 
that the publishers of Sidney Lee’s Life issue it in 
three forms. ‘There is the original at 7s. 6d., the 
library edition at 16s:, and the student’s edition at 
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2s. 6d. A second issue of the student’s edition, of 
which the exact title is Shakespeare's Life and 
Work, has just appeared, with corrections and 
additions (Smith, Elder, & Co.). 


Arthur Christopher Benson went up to Cam- 
bridge at the same time as The name is not 
given, and it is not necessary. They read, walked, 
talked, played games, idled, and amused themselves 
Benson was more attached to him 
than he to Benson. At least Benson thinks so. 
He was then invested with a singular charm. ‘He 
was pure-minded and fastidious to a fault. He 
had considerable personal beauty, rather, perhaps, 
of expression than of feature. He was one of 
those people with a natural grace of movement, 
gesture, and speech,’ 

Well, they left Cambridge. Then the friend did 
‘what I never expected he would do.’ He fell 
wildly and enthusiastically in love. And after that 
became a novelist. He had good success. One 
day he sent to the publishers the book that made 
him famous. And after that—just at that moment, 
as it were—his genius left him. At least he be- 
lieved it did. He moped, and made life miserable 
for everybody. His wife died, his son, his daughter. 
And then he wrote his diary, 

Mr. Benson edits the diary. The diary is this 
book. Its title is Zhe Altar fire (Smith, Elder, 
& Co.9 7s: 6d. net). Of course it is all Mr. A.C. 
Benson. But the agony of it is too long drawn 
out. All’s well that ends well? He came out of 
the fire, strengthened. But those who get to the 
end—and they will not be numerous—will not feel 
that all’s well. What of the boy and girl? what 
of the wife, the uncomplaining? Are wife and 
children properly sacrificed that ‘all things may 
work together for good’ to one man? 

How excellent the writing is, however. And 
how thorough the exposure of a hungry, but never 
more than half-religious, human heart. 


together. 


Mr. Harvey Gem is the chief authority, in this 
country at least, on the Brothers of the Common 
Life. And the Brothers of the Common Life are 
worthy of an enthusiastic scholar’s prolonged 
study. In Azdden Saints, as he has called his book 
(S.P.C.K.; 2s.), Mr. Gem has made men living and 
even lovable who have hitherto been only a dry 
memory of our Church History class, And he 
has done it by painstaking scholarship. The book 


is pleasant to read, but there is never a suspicion 
that a fine phrase stands in place of an unverified 
reference. Every chapter is good, but at the 
present moment the chapter on the Mysticism of 
the Brothers will be most acceptable. 


When Miss Ada B. Teetgen undertook to write 
a history of Zhe Life and Times of the Empress 
Pulcheria (Sonnenschein), she felt that a Divine 
commission had been laid upon her. And she 
wrote her book not as a work of art, but as an act 
of devotion. It recalls the way in which, as the 
critics tell us, the Book of Esther must have been 
written. First of all there is the determination to 
glorify God; next, the desire to do something for 
the edification of God’s people; and lastly, the 
genuine admiration and almost adoration of 
Pulcheria herself. 

It is not history, therefore, in the modern sense, 
and it is not biography. It is nearer that which 
is now called ‘appreciation ’—but always with the 
sacred thought of working under a ‘Call.’ The 
Empress Pulcheria is spoken of as St Pulcheria. 
Attractive in herself, she is made doubly attractive 
to the author by this title ‘Saint.’ Indeed, the 
title makes it impossible for Pulcheria to do wrong, 
or even to be mistaken in judgment. And, as a 
consequence, her enemies are the enemies of Christ, 
and deserve the doom to which Pulcheria was so 
often able to consign them. 

It is manifest, therefore, that the reader must be 
in sympathy. Then the book will be found to be 
a fine example of the way in which the Lives of the 
Saints may be written still. 


Dr. Estlin Carpenter, the Principal of Man- 
chester College, Oxford, is the editor of a series 
of ‘Manuals of Early Christian History,’ which is 
published by the S.S. Association. To this series 
a volume has been added by Mr. A. Hermann 
Thomas, M.A., of St. Catherine’s College, Cam- 
bridge. It is called Zhe Early Church, its Orders 
and Institutions (2s. 6d. net). It follows Mr. 
Addis’s Christianity and the Roman Empire; and. 
its purpose is (in the words of Dr. Carpenter) ‘to 
sketch the process by which the Christian Church 
gradually acquired a particular kind of govern- 
ment, and embodied its faith and hope in special 


rites, which ultimately secured its predominance 
There is in the style that the 
author uses a simplicity which will commend the: 


over all rivals.’ 


book to the unlearned, but will not hide from the 
scholar its unecclesiastical leaning and undeniable 
learning. 

In his book What is Religion? of which an 
English translation has just been published by Mr. 
Fisher Unwin (5s. net), Professor Bousset, of Got- 
tingen, discusses the future of Christianity. He 
has no doubt that Christianity has a future. He 
believes, though not dogmatically, that its future 
is for all time, since it is capable of becoming the 
perfect religion. But not Christianity as we have 
it. There must be changes. Things that are 
shaken must be removed. What are the garments 
that Christianity must cast off to become the 
universal and everlasting religion? They are ‘the 
conception of redemption, the dogma of the 
divinity of Christ, the doctrine of the Trinity, 
the idea of vicarious sacrifice, the belief in the 
miraculous, and the old view of revelation.’ And 
what is left? ‘There remain ‘the Person and the 
Gospel of Jesus.’ 


The Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A., has published 
another volume of sermons. Vew Theology Ser- 
mons, he boldly calls it (Williams & Norgate ; 6s.). 
It is no doubt meant to be somewhat of a mani- 
festo. There is probably no living preacher who 
suffers more from the printer’s press. But although 
these sermons as a whole may give us little idea of 
the impression they made (some of them, indeed, 
give us little idea of anything), there are among 
them sermons which make the impression that 
the preacher intended, and make it pretty strongly. 
Such is the sermon on ‘The Sinlessness of 
Jesus.’ 

Of that sermon the text is, ‘Which of you con- 
vinceth me of sin?’ (Jn 84%), and Mr. Campbell 
spends half his time in proving that the text is not 
genuine. ‘That is labour lost. It has a superficial 
appearance of scholarship ; but Mr. Campbell did 
not intend that, for he is a scholar. But when he 
gets beyond that and tries to show why he himself 
believes that Jesus was sinless, for he does believe 
it, then he becomes truly eloquent and convincing. 
We are not sure that he does not reach the 
highest end of preaching, and convict those whom 
he does not convince. It is all very modern 
and very egoistic. But it is always our duty to 
be modern, and sometimes it is our duty to be 
egoistic. 
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Last January an English traveller set out on a 
walking expedition, and lost his way between the 
north end of the Sea of Galilee and Safed. He 
was attacked with stones and robbed by two 
peasants, and eventually made his way in a very 
exhausted state to the hospice at Tabagha, and 
thence under escort to Safed. By the aid of Dr. 
Masterman and the British Consular Agent the 
exact locality and the thieves were identified. 
Then was adopted the Oriental method of recover- 
ing stolen goods, which brings home the solidarity 
of the race so irresistibly. Five soldiers and their 
horses were quartered on the villagers. After four 
days no effect was produced. Then fifteen soldiers 
were promised. Whereupon the purse and money 
were handed over, and the villagers paid the costs 
of this primitive prosecution. 

The story is told in the Quarterly Statement of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund for July. 


When we see a fine number of one of the 
popular religious magazines, like the Christmas 
number of Zhe Sunday at Home, we speak as if 
the old magazines were driven by stress of com- 
petition to make themselves more attractive. Why 
should they be driven? They grow more attractive 
with the growth of the means of making themselves 
so. In the early days of Zhe Sunday at Home 
there was no possibility of securing a coloured 
illustration that could be looked at; there was no 
possibility of getting a serial story illustrated even 
in black and white. 

One of the ‘features’ of Zhe Sunday at Home is 
the Sunday Reading Guild, of which the Warden is 
the Rev. S. Kirshbaum, M.A. Mr. Kirshbaum 
has just discovered Reid’s Jesus and Nicodemus. 
But, having made the discovery, he spares four 
close-printed columns for the story of his delight 
in the book. It is ‘a book of real insight.’ It 
‘manifests unmistakable spiritual power.’ It is 
‘never fanciful and it is never prosy.’ It is ‘a 
very suggestive and stimulating book.’ But it 
has to get into the right hands. ‘It will not 
appeal to anyone content to skip a page here and 
there and to read the rest without attention.’ 


There is an article in Zhe Atlantic Monthly for 
October (Constable; 1s. net) on ‘The Child and 
the Imaginative Life.’ The writer might have 
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risen from Stewart’s ‘Myths of Plato,’ so closely 
does she agree in the description of the reality of 
the children’s ‘make-believe.’ We have not’ yet 
realized that the duty of duties of parent and 
teacher is not to set papers on ‘familiar facts,’ but 
to cherish the God-given faculty of make-believe 
until the soul opens to love the Unseen, and rejoice 
with joy unspeakable. ‘The surest way,’ says this 
writer, ‘in which parents and teachers can keep 
children brought up among so many tangible 
things and facts from losing their birthright of 
imagination, is not by intellectual theorizing upon 
the nature of children or of a particular child, 
fitting the child to the theory, but by a reverent 
belief in the imaginative life as the most real part 
of a child’s thought, and that which most nearly 
touches his idea of religion ; and in regulating the 
daily life of children to remember “the scribe in- 
structed unto the kingdom of heaven,” who was 
likened unto “‘a man that is an householder, which 
bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and 
old.” The new things, the discoveries of science, 
the enlightenment of civilization,—the facts, neces- 


| Truth. 


lation to larger truth; and in teaching these great 
facts to children to bear in mind the “old” part of 
the “treasure” suggested in King Lear’s words to 
Cordelia, “We'll take on us the mystery of things 
as if we were God’s spies.”’ 


We are not sure that the method of dealing 
with the Pope’s Encyclical on the study of the 
Bible which Professor Addis adopts in Zhe Con- 
temporary Review for November is the best method. 
It is not the things of the past—not the treatment 
of Galileo or St. George Mivart—that affects the 
Roman Church. It is the prospect in the future. 
If the Pope and his advisers can be made to see 
that their present policy will throw their Church 
hopelessly in the rear in all matters of scholarship 
and intellect, they will be restrained from extreme 
measures, but not otherwise. The treatment of 
individuals may touch us, especially when it has 
dramatic associations as in the death of Dr. Mivart, 
but it is of less consequence than the treatment of 
What some of us feel in the Encyclical as 


sary to be taught, but to be learned in their re- | most ominous is its cleverness. 


Books for the Poung. 


BLACKIE. 


THE season has come again when anxious uncles and aunts 
put the question to themselves, What shall we give Tom, 
Dick, and Harry? If he is any age between twelve and 
eighteen, the question is easily answered. Give him Zhe 
Pearl Seekers (6s.). It is the best story that Mr. Alexander 
Macdonald has yet written. It is full of incident. It is full of 
science also, and of science possibilities for the future. The 
characters have the verisimilitude of life. And this is to be 
expected ; for Mr, Macdonald writes not from hearsay, but 
from experience. He has himself been in the South Seas, 
and met there daring sailors of the type of Captain Inglis, 
while Ah Sing and Kotay, he tells us, ‘are with me, as real 
as flesh and blood can be, in North Queensland.’ The 
adventures of Davis, Thomson, Powell, and Grenville are as 
pages out of Mr. Macdonald’s own life. 

The plot of ’Zwzxt Harth and Sky, by C. R. Kenyon 
(3s. 6d.), is decidedly original and well worked out. H.M.S. 
Spitfire, on account of some mishap to her machinery, put 
into the Central American port San José, and two middies, 
Hal Travers and Dick Wharton, went out to see the town. 
A balloon was just starting fora trialtrip. It was tethered to 
a kind of windlass, and was to ascend two thousand feet into 
the-air. The lads were offered the trip free, and went. But 
while more than a thousand feet from the ground the balloon 


was caught in a tornado, the cable parted, and they knew no 


| more till they found themselves, along with a nigger boy 


José, on the top of an enormous plateau, ‘ El Monte Inven- 
cible,’ from which it was impossible to reach the inhabited 
part of the land. Mr. Kenyon gives a description of what 
the three lads did on that lonely plateau. 

Miss Marchant’s reputation as a writer of girls’ stories is 
made, but it will be increased by her latest volume, Szs¢ers of 
Silver Creek (5s.). It is the account of the struggles of three 
sisters in the wilds of Western Canada. Its heroine is the 
middle sister ‘Sue, the little plain one,’ an appealing per- 
sonality, with her sensitiveness and her great courage. We 
shall give her a place among the friends we have found in 
books. 

A new boys’ writer—so far as we know—has appeared in 
Mr. Robert M. Macdonald. He is a great explorer, like Mr. 
Alexander Macdonald, but he must be kept distinct from 
him. Most of his exploring has been done in Australasia, 
while the home of most of Mr. Alexander Macdonald’s. 
exploits is Africa. Zhe Great White Chief (6s.) is full of 
thrilling experiences graphically described. 

When Lion-Heart was King is a well-written historical 
tale by Mr. Escott Lynn (3s. 6d.). 

With Wolseley to Kumasz (6s.) is the name of Captain 
F. S. Brereton’s new volume. Its scene is laid during the 
time of the first Ashanti war. 
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MARSHALL BROTHERS. 


We have three books from Messrs. Marshall Brothers, — 
attractive five shilling volumes,—and in every one of them, as 
we should expect, the note is evangelical. Zhe Soul of a 
Gzrl, by Margaret Surrey, traces the awakening of an un- 
satisfied heart till it realizes that ‘none but God its void can 
fill.’ Almira is a fascinating Society girl, with many gifts 
and graces, and her story is a most interesting one. All is 
not on one dull level here, and the reader will follow her 
through efforts and disappointments until her life is doubly 
crowned. 

Frank Bullen’s famous sea stories hardly need recom- 
mendation. In his latest, Ze Bounty Boy, there is stirring 
adventure, as the hero begins his life in Norfolk Island, and 
Norfolk Island is a prolific haunt of whales. The hero— 
Christmas Bounty Adams—grows up a manly Christian boy 
and goes into the larger world, where every boy reader will 
delight to follow him. 

Evelyn Everett-Green is also an old and welcome friend. 
In 7he Erincourts we have the story of a family of good 
position, whose fortunes have fallen on evil days through the 
speculation and gambling of its head. The hero is the second 
son—a young man of grit and courage who strikes out a path 
for himself. His brother the heir is in marked contrast, but 
our sympathies are all with the man who can meet the 
emergency. When we say there are two charming heroines, 
it is evident that this tale lacks neither the incident nor the 
winsome teaching that make this writer an ideal one for our 
older girls. 


Jack, 


Messrs. Jack in their ‘Announcements’ claim to have 
made ‘a step in advance in Juvenile literature.’ Their 
claim is, we think, justified. Zo/d by Eileen (2s.), by Alice 
Massie, will be enjoyed by all healthy school girls of ten to 
fourteen. It is the account of the doings of a family of five, 
told by one of themselves. The language is easy and the 
situations are often humorous. 

A story which is suitable either for boys or girls is Cozsz7 
Rex ; for though the hero is Rex, the heroine is his little six- 
year-old cousin Dot. The author is Miss Evelyn Gruggen. 
This is the first of her stories we have read, but we hope it 
will not be the last. The skill to write well for the very 
little ones is hers, and it is a somewhat rare gift. 


NISTER. 


It is a fine thing to see a scholar of Dr. W. H. D. Rouse’s 
reputation giving himself to the preparation of a selection 
from Zhe Arabian Néghis (7s. 6d.). It is better than play- 
ing tennis. The selection includes Aladdin, Ali Baba, and 
Sindbad, along with others less universal, 
has done his part. The illustrations in colour are not so 
good as those in black and white, but all are Eastern in tone 
and impossible enough to be probable. Theartist is Mr. W. 
Paget. 


CONSTABLE. 


Mrs. Edwin Hohler has called her Christmas story by the 
name of Dzck’s Angel (3s. 6d.). We soon know who Dick 
is. Indeed there is a picture of him on the frontispiece. He 


The publisher - 


is a boy of eight, rather small for his age. And his ‘angel’ 
is his sister Angela, who is two years older. Dick promised 
his mother before she died that he would ‘always be kind to 
Angela and take great care of her,’ and this is how he did it. 

As soon as we took Zhe Forest Playfellow, by E. K. 
Sanders (3s. 6d. net), into our hands we knew that we had 
got something out of the common, It is bound in a restful 
shade of green, and its frontispiece is a very fine etching of a 
deep and lonely spot in the forest. The contents are in 
tune with the outside, or rather we should say the outside 
with the contents. E. K. Sanders is a second Mrs. Ewing. 
We find in 7ke Forest Playfellow the wonderful imagination 
and the exquisite choice of language that we loved in ‘Snap- 
Dragons, and Old Father Christmas,’ and wondered if we 
should meet again. 

Mr. Norman Gale has written a number of Songs for 
Little People (3s. 6d.). They are intended to hold a position 
between ‘babyish’ song-books and Stevenson’s Chz/d’s 
Garden of Verse. The illustrations by Helen Stratton are 
very dainty. 


SEELEY. 


A thoroughly popular boys’ book, and at the same time a 
thoroughly accurate scientific book, is Zhe Romance of 
Savage Life, by G. F. Scott Elliot (5s.). The author is a 
scholar who has made a special study of the beliefs and 
practices of primitive tribes. He uses the most reliable 
authorities, and uses them in a masterly way, with clear 
arrangement and graphic language. The publishers have 
made the book highly attractive to the eye both within and 
without. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


A Bit of a Bounder (1s.), by Robert Leighton, is a 
disappointment. Its object is to discourage smoking among 
boys, but we doubt whether they will read it, or whether, if 
they did, it would have the desired effect. It is not equal 
to Mr. Leighton’s standard. 

Mr. Frank Mundell has collected a number of stories of 
adventures with all kinds of animals, and in all parts of the 
world. The stories have all been taken from authentic 
sources, but they are even more romantic than many imagin- 
ary ones, The title of the book is Avzzmal Story and 
Adventure (2S.). 


NELSON, 


Messrs. Nelson have sent us a delightfully varied selection 
of books. There is only one book for boys, but it is a good 
one. It is that most difficult form of book to write well—a 
school story. There is so little between a hit and a miss, 
but that little is everything. The author is Mr. Harold 
Avery, whom we know already as a writer of books of 
adventure. The title he has given his new story is 7rwe ¢o 
His Nicknanee (3s. 6d.). 

Now a book for the girls, by Mrs. Bruce Clark, called 
Hunter's. Marjory (2s. 6d.). We are attracted to it by its 
dainty green and blue binding, with coloured pictures of 
Marjory on both back and front. It is an interesting and 
well-written story of a lonely little girl, and of how she made 
a friend. Is it published under two different titles? In 
Messrs. Nelson’s ‘Announcements’ it is given as The 
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Doctor’s Niece, which, we think, would be the more taking 
title. 

Lhe Dutchess (2s. 6d.) is a charming tale of family life in 
Ireland in the Fenian days. Lawrence Butler was ‘ wanted,’ 
and the account of how he was twice successfully hidden by 
the old servant Giley—a strong character—and Daneen, the 
pedlar, and how at last he was captured, but rescued by his 
daughter, ‘The Duchess,’ keeps the reader’s attention spell- 
bound till the climax is reached. 
Browne Arthur. 

The Deerhurst Girls, by WH. Louisa Bedford (2s.), is the 
life-story of three girls. The character of the three heroines 
is strongly, yet delicately, drawn. 
there is also humour to relieve it. 

Countess Doras Companion, by Edith G. Bennitt (1s. 6d.), 
is the story of a French orphan girl who went to be com- 
panion to a little Viennese princess. It is well told, and 
inculcates many excellent morals. 


The author is Frances 


There is pathos, but 


LONGMANS., 


To the children who love fairy tales, Christmas would not 
be Christmas without a volume from Mr. Andrew Lang. In 
the Preface, Mr. Lang says: ‘It is my wish that children 
should be allowed to choose their own books. Let their 
friends give them the money, and turn them loose in the 
book shops! They know their own tastes, and if the 
children are born bookish, while their dear parents are the 
reverse (and this does occur !), then the children make the 
better choice.’ It is an excellent suggestion, and where it is 
carried out we are sure that the choice of many of the 
children will be Zhe Ove Fairy Book (6s.). 

Messrs. Longmans are masters of the art of artistic bind- 
ing, and nowhere have they shown this more pleasingly than 
in Zales of Troy and Greece (4s. 6d. net). Were we to tell 
you what the colours of the binding are, we should convey 
no impression of the whole. Let us say merely that it is 
thoroughly Eastern, and in perfect concord with the con- 
tents. We need say no more about the tales themselves 
than that their author is Mr. Andrew Lang. 


HENRY FROWDE AND HODDER & STOUGHTON. 


The joint committee of Mr. Henry Frowde and Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton are to be congratulated on the manager 
of their art department. We all wish the covers of our 
books to be protected, and many kinds of paper covers have 
been tried, from the thin shiny ones which offend every 
sense, to the plain thick ones which offend only our eyes, 
staring at us in their whiteness from among a shelf of darkly 
bound books. To the art Editor of Mr. Frowde and Messrs. 


Hodder & Stoughton it has been left to originate ¢4e cover 
for gift books. The ground of it is a delicate shade of buff, 
with stripes in a rather darker shade, and, affixed to the 
cover and slightly raised, there is a coloured picture. Nor 
must we omit to commend the illustrations of the books 
published by this combination, They are above the average. 

We wish we could praise the contents of the books as 
heartily. We do not think that Mr. Desmond Coke’s new 
school story, Zhe House Prefect (5s.), is wp to his usual 
standard. 

Of Miss Anna Chapin Ray’s two stories, Javet (3s. 6d.) 
and Zeddy: Her Book (3s. 6d.), we prefer the latter. It 
reminds us of that delightful Irish story of ‘ Holyberry 
Janet’ which was published a number of years ago. The 
plot turns on the same pivot—a large family of growing-up 
girls, with a stepmother suddenly introduced among them. 
Teddy was the second daughter of a doctor, impulsive, tom- 
boyish, and self-willed, but very likeable. She had three 
ambitions—to own a bicycle, to go to college, and to write a 
successful novel. Read the book, and find out if she attained 
to them. 

Miss Christina Gowans Whyte, well known as a writer of 
girls’ books, and more especially as the author of Zhe 
Story-Book Girls, which gained the Bookman £100 prize, 
has given us another well-written and lively book, Vzza’s 
Career (6s.), 


METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE. 

A dainty little red leather book is Joseph (1s. 6d. net). It 
is written in simple language by Helen S. Telford, and 
printed in large type, with many coloured illustrations. It 
is suitable for little children. 

The Young Folks Painting Book (1s.) is the best for 
beginners. It contains fifteen copies and pictures waiting 
for colouring, and a story about each. There are also 
excellent ‘Hints’ on the first page. The children could not 
do better than act on this one: ‘ Work carefully, and when 
you have completed this book, procure another copy, and try 
to improve on your first attempt.’ 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Last year Miss Barnes wrote a story for the purpose of 
arousing the interest of boys and girls in foreign medical 
missions. This year she has once more clothed facts with 
fiction, and in £24 and Co. (Is. 6d.) given the account of 
three boys who raised £100 to send a missionary to China. 
The Bishop of Durham writes the Preface, and in it he says, 
‘Far and wide may Pip and Co. carry the spark which 
kindles the missionary fire, to the glory of the Lord of 
Missions.’ We can only echo his wish. 
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The AreBacofogy of tBe Wook of Genesis. 


By THE Rev. A. H. Saycr, D.D., Lirr.D., PRorEssor or ASSYRIOLOGY, OXFORD. 


The Creation. 


Ir is now more than thirty years since George 
Smith discovered the Assyrian parallel to the 
account of the Creation contained in the first 
chapter of Genesis. A good deal has been 
written upon the subject since then, and it has 
been generally recognized that the Hebrew account 
is to a greater or less extent dependent on the 
Assyrian. At the same time it has also been 
recognized that on the spiritual and moral side there 
lies between them a deep and unfathomable gulf. 
Though the cosmological system in its physical 
and philosophical outlines may be similar in both, 
the meaning that has been read into it and the 
theology that it implies differ as darkness from 
light. The Assyrian story is grossly polytheistic, 
the Biblical narrative is uncompromisingly mono- 
theistic; the one begins with frank materialism, 
in the other all is referred to the One omnipotent 
and all-good God. 

Before dealing with the Biblical account verse 
by verse, it 1s advisable to have before us the 
introduction to the Assyrian story. I have called 
it Assyrian, because, though it is based on older 
materials and embodies older Babylonian poems, 
the story as we have it belongs essentially to the 
Assyrian age. The story, moreover, is only in- 
cidentally that of the creation. It is really an 
Epic, the object of which is to glorify Merodach, 
the god of Babylon, and to justify his supersession 
of the older deities of Babylonia. He has taken 
their places and assumed their names and attributes 
because, through his victory over the primeval 
forces of anarchy and chaos, he became the creator 
of the world. The creation which had once been 
ascribed to other gods—to Bel of Nippur or Ea of 
Eridu—thus came to be associated with a god 
whose rise was coeval with that of his city of 
Babylon in the age of Hammurabi. 

‘The Epic of the Creation,’ therefore, is primarily 
the story of the war in heaven which resulted in the 
triumph of law, in the creation of light, and the 
fashioning of the present orderly universe. The 
preface to it, in which the philosophy of the schools 
with its doctrine of evolution is embodied, is really 
inconsistent with the rest of the story, and goes 


back to the cosmological system that originated 
at Eridu, where the land seemed to rise out of the 
sea through the accumulation of silt. But it was 
introduced in order to explain the origin of the 
dragon of chaos and her allies, and at the same 
time to enhance the power of Merodach, who had 
brought law and order out of confusion. 

The Biblical narrative carefully excludes all 
reference both to the ‘dragon’ and to the war in 
heaven. The God whom it reveals was a God 
who had no rivals; all things alike were His 
creation — darkness as well as light, chaos as 
well as law. It is only when we come to look, 
as it were, below the surface of the language 
that we find traces of the old Babylonian concep- 
tion. 

Here is a translation of the opening lines of the 
Assyrian Epic: 

At the time when above unnamed were the heavens 

(and) the earth beneath no name had received, 

the deep in the beginning was their creator, 

Mummu Tiamat was the begetter of them all ; 

their waters were embosomed together, 

the reed was ungathered, the marsh plant ungrown. 

At that time the gods had not appeared, any one of 
them, 

no name_ had 
determined]. 

Then were the gods created in the midst of [heaven], 

Lakhmu and Lakhamu appeared [the first].? 


they received, no destiny [had been 


Damascius, who transforms Mummu into a son 
of Tiamat and the Deep, suggests that the name 
means ‘the world of ideas.’ 

Let us now turn to the Biblical narrative. 


Genesis i. I-3. 


I. 1. In the Beginning is an, echo of the 
Assyrian vista, ‘the primeval,’ applied to the Deep. 
By implication the Hebrew writer begins by 


1 From the fragments discovered by Mr. King (Zhe Seven 
Tablets of Creation, i. p. 4) we learn that these lines were 
followed by— 

‘The ages multiplied. . . 
Ansar and Kisar (the Upper and Lower Firmaments) 
were created; over them... 
Long were the days; there came forth... . 
Anu their son. . 5 
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asserting that it was not the Deep that existed 
‘in the beginning,’ but God the Creator. 

God.—tThe plural Z/ohim for the singular was 
a Canaanitish usage as far back as the age of the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets in which the Canaanite 
writers address the Pharaoh as their ‘gods.’ The 
multitudinous Baalim of Canaan were envisaged as 
so many local forms of Baal, in whom they were, 
as it were, all summed up, just as the various 
Ashtaroth were united in the person of the one 
Astoreth. Perhaps the solar pantheism of Egypt 
in the age of the eighteenth dynasty may have 
influenced its Canaanitish province. It is notice- 
able that in the Chedor-laomer tablets (Proc. S.B.A. 
Jan. 1907, p. 8), Merodach is called z/dnz, ‘the 
gods,’ a verb in the singular following. Neither the 
construction nor the vocabulary of this verse is 
Assyrian. 

2. Chaos.—‘ Now the earth had been without 
form and void, with darkness on the face of the 
deep.’ In opposition to the Assyrian cosmology, 
the Hebrew writer has asserted that the heavens 
and the earth were the creation of God. The 
assertion 1s so uncompromising, and at the same 
time stands so emphatically at the head of the 
verse, that it reads like a challenge, and seems 
to imply a knowledge and intentional contra- 
diction of the Assyrian account. This impres- 
sion is confirmed by the parenthetic insertion 
in the second verse: though the earth was 
created by Elohim, it had nevertheless existed 
in a chaotic form, floating, as it were, like silt’in 
a murky deep. The existence of this deep and of 
the formless earth could not be denied. Hence, 
in spite of the declaration in the first verse, 
the work of Elohim was strictly confined, like 
that of Merodach, to the creation of the present 
heavens and earth out of the deep with its formless 
silt. All this takes us to Babylonia. It was at 
Eridu, on the shores of the Persian Gulf, that the 
conception of the deep out of which all things 
proceeded first grew up; Southern Babylonia, in 
fact, had been created by the slow growth of the 
land in historical times. But the materialistic 
sting of the second verse has been extracted from 
it by the first verse; though the earth lay in 
embryo in the sea, its actual creation was the 
work of the One God. 

Moreover, the conception of the darkness which 
brooded over the face of the deep—a conception 
which was an integral part of the Babylonian 
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cosmology—is neutralized by the addition that 
this darkness was, after all, ‘the breath of Elohim.’ 
The life-giving principle was not the darkness, not 
Tiamat with her brood of anarchic and _ light- 
abhorring beings, but the breath of God Himself. 


‘Here, again, there is an implicit but unmistakable 


contradiction of the third and fourth lines of the 
Assyrian Epic. 

Tohu, with which Professor Hommel compares 
the Assyrian ¢wmmu, ‘the heavenly ocean,’ is the 
model upon which Jdof@ has been formed, like 
hats bats in Arabic (see Hommel, Grundriss -der 
Geographie und Geschichte des alten Ortents, p. 131). 
Tehém, ‘the deep,’ the Assyrian Tiamat, is used as 
a proper name without the article, and thus betrays 
a knowledge of the story of the war in heaven, 
which the Hebrew writer is otherwise careful to 
exclude. The word remains feminine in Hebrew, 
but it has lost the feminine suffix (like pos by the 
side of the Assyrian z7¢sitv) through assimilation 
to its synonym Ap’su. 

3. God said.—Creation by word was known 
to the Babylonians, and it is probable that there 
was a school which taught that the world had 
come into existence in this way, since we have a 
reference to it even in the Assyrian Epic of the 
Creation. Before starting to destroy the dragon 
and create the present universe, Merodach is made 
to give a proof of his power to do so by creating 
and destroying a garment in the presence of the 
gods by the mere word of his mouth. In Egypt 
the school of Hermopolis taught that Thoth had 
created the world as well as the gods by his word, 
which later ages refined into the mere sound of 
his voice. It must be remembered that ancient 
Oriental philosophy did not distinguish between 
the word and the thing: it was the name which 
gave the thing its existence, and was what the 
schoolmen would have called its ‘substantia.’ 
The statement of the Epic that the heavens and 
earth were once unnamed was equivalent to saying 
that they once had no existence. ‘The word, by 
pronouncing the name of a thing, gave it reality 
and substance. 

Light.—The creation of light ought to have 
been coincident with the creation of the heavenly 
bodies (see vv.!7 18)" But in the Assyrian Epic 
the heavenly bodies are not set apart for marking 
time until after the destruction of Tiamat and the 
forces of anarchy, and the creation of the present 
world out of her body. Light already existed, 
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since the gods who were represented by Merodach 
were the gods of light, and the heavenly bodies 
themselves were included among them. Hence 
there was no creation of the heavenly bodies ; they 
had been evolved like the other deities; and all 
the creator had to do was to lay down the laws 
they should observe in order to register the seasons. 
The Hebrew writer, however, rejected both the 
mythology and the materialism of the Epic; there 
was no war in heaven, there is but one God, and 
the heavenly bodies, therefore, instead of being 
divinities, were themselves His creation. Never- 
theless he has preserved the position assigned in 
the Assyro-Babylonian cosmology to the appoint- 


Contributions 


Genesis iv. 7. 


THE R.V. left this verse on the whole unaltered ; 
it replaced ‘lieth’ by ‘coucheth’; changed the 
punctuation (‘doors: and’ for ‘doors. And’) 


and added the marginal note, ‘Or, is z¢s desire, | 


but thou shouldest rule over 77.’ 

Let me ask through your columns, whether, 
then, the R.V. wishes us to refer the pronoun 
‘fis desire’ and ‘rule over im’ to Ade/, and not 
to the szz, lying or couching at the door. In 
the Preface to the O.T. the Revisers say, that it 
was found necessary in some cases to substitute 
‘its’ for ‘A7zs’ in order to avoid obscurity, and 
they have done so frequently, from Gn_ 1}? ?9 
onward. Here they left ‘his,’ though they changed 
the punctuation. The reference to Abel 


according to my feeling, to be preferred (see the | 
remark of C. J. Ball in Haupt’s Sacred Books of | 


the Old Testament: ‘Thy brother’s return [ze. 
recourse, deference, and submission] will be to 
thee, and thou wilt enjoy the natural authority 
of the elder’); but how was, or is, the feeling 
of the ordinary English reader when. reading 
this passage? and what was the sense which the 
men of 1611 connected with their translation? 
In their time also there were many who referred 
the pronoun to Abel (Fagius, Mercerus, Rivet, 
Grotius) ; first of all the Septuagint. 
Ep. NESTLE. 
Maulbronn. 


iss. | 


ment of the sun and moon and stars as registers 
of time, and the difficulty in which he was thereby 
involved is a proof that he must have had before 
him the Assyro-Babylonian cosmology in much 
the same form as that in which it is embodied in 
the Epic. It is also a proof that this cosmology 
in its main outlines was too firmly fixed to be 
altered or displaced. Hence the creation of 
the light takes the place of the/ evolution of 
the gods of light from the primeval elements 
Ansar and Kisar in the Assyrian Epic, and is 
dissociated from the creation of the sun and stars 
(which actually produced the light) on the fourth 
day. 


and Comments. 
She Star of Beth eBem. 


Tuer reading of the Sinai Palimpsest in Mt 2?, 
‘For we have seen his star from the east,’ has 
suggested to me the solution of a difficulty which 
has long puzzled me. The difficulty is this: ‘If 
the wise men, dwelling in Chaldea, or in Persia, 
had seen the star to the east of them, how could it 
possibly have guided them to Bethlehem unless it 
followed a circuitous route in the sky? On looking 
at the verse in my Greek Testament, I see that 
it reads: eidouev yap attov Tov dorepa ev TH avaToAN. 
May not the words év rH dvaroAy refer to the wise 
men, and not to the star? and should we not 
translate it, ‘ For we, (being) in the east, have seen 
his star’? 

I have the approval of a high authority, Dr. 
Adolf Deissmann, for the possibility of this reading. 
I took the opportunity of his being present at the 
Free Church Summer School in Cambridge to 
consult him about it. 

My reading presupposes, of course, a rather loose 
construction of the Greek text. But it is in harmony 
with Dr. Deissmann’s own theory, and that of 
Dr. J. H. Moulton, concerning the popular dialect 
in which the New Testament is written. 

We are unfortunately too familiar with such loose 
constructions in English. Only a few years ago Miss 
Emily Hobhouse wrote: ‘To continue the con- 
centration camps is to murder the children.’ She 
meant that the death of the children would, in her 
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opinion, be a result of their being kept in the 


concentration camps; not at all that our Govern- | 


ment had formed these camps with a deliberate 
design of partially destroying the Boer race. But 
the less reputable newspapers of Germany inter- 


| 
| 
| 


preted the phrase in the most sinister manner | 


possible, giving our British generals no credit for 
their manifest philanthropy. Miss Hobhouse’s 
subsequent explanations did not, I fear, succeed 
in removing the bad impression which her loose 
phraseology had caused. 

I suggest that we have a case of a like ambiguous 
expression in Mt 2%, 
artless style of the Evangelist’s writing. We in 
Europe, and our cousins in America, may rightly 
sing: ‘Star of the East, the horizon adorning,’ for 
our thoughts travel towards the sun-rising when 
we think of our Saviour’s birth. But our fellow- 
Christians in Asia ought surely to sing: ‘Star of 
the West,’ for the Magi must surely have perceived 
it as they looked towards the sun-setting. 

A similar meaning may easily be read into v.° 
of the same chapter. AGNES SMITH LEWIS. 

Cambridge. 


+ 
+ 


Gofk-fore in he Ofd Testament. 


Tuis essay! deals with several passages in the 
Old Testament, on which the eminent anthro- 
pologist seeks to shed a new light. The subjects 
dealt with are—(1) The Mark of Cain, Gn 48; 
(2) Sacred Oaks and Terebinths ; (3) The Covenant 
on the Cairn, Gn 3117-55; (4) Jacob at the Ford 
of the Jabbok, Gn 32; (5) The Bundle of Life, 
tS 25%; (6) Thou shalt not seethe a kid in 
his mother’s milk, Ex 23!9 3426, Dt 142!; (7) The 
Keepers of the Threshold) Jér:354 5274, 2 K 12°, 
227/123" 257°5 (8) and) the “Sin' tof ‘a’ ‘Census; 
ZiSi24) taCh¥2 ne 

Of these eight points, we have nothing to say 
regarding Nos. 2, 3, 5, 7, and 8. Dr. Frazer has 
shown that they are are all based on ideas and 
customs common in the ancient world, and still 
prevalent either in the East or amongst existing 
savages. We can well understand that the light 
of Truth, both religious and scientific, took 
centuries to penetrate all the regions of intellectual 


1 Folk-lore in the Old Testament. By J. G. Frazer. 
Reprinted from Azthropological Essays. Presented to Edward 
Burnett Tylor, in honour of his seventy-fifth birthday, 
Oct. 2nd, 1907. 


resulting from the very | 


and spiritual darkness, and to dispel the clouds 
of superstition; just as the light of Christianity 
only gradually abolished slavery. But perhaps we 
may be allowed to say a word on Nos. 1, 4, and 6. 

1. Dr. Frazer cites the case of the Greeks, who 
banished murderers, and would hardly allow them 
to set foot on Greek soil; and he says: ‘Thus a 


| mark put on a homicide might be intended 


primarily not for his protection, but for the pro- 
tection of the persons who met him ; it might be 
a danger signal to warn them off. If it was so, it 
would serve at the same time indirectly to keep 
him scathless.’ Then he tells us on the authority 
of Plato that ‘according to a very ancient Greek 
belief, the ghost of a man who had just been killed 
was angry with his slayer and troubled him,’ and 
that the same idea prevails amongst the Yaos and 
perhaps other tribes of British Central Africa ; also 
amongst West African negroes, and some Indians 
of Brazil; whilst the people of New Guinea go a 
step further, and ‘the kinsmen of a murdered man 
who have accepted a blood-wit instead of avenging 
his death, take care to be marked with chalk on 
the forehead by the relatives of the murderer, lest 
the ghost should trouble them for failing to avenge 
his death.’ Other savages adopt other marks to 
protect themselves from the ghosts of their victims, 
and Dr. Frazer even suggests that the custom of 


wearing mourning may be to protect relatives 


from the departed spirits of their friends. It is 
certainly highly interesting to find any people 
employing a mark in connexion with a murder ; 
but in the New Guinea case it is the relatives of 
the victim, and not the murderer, to whom it is 
applied ; and in all the cases cited the motive is 
not the same as in Gn 41°, where the ordinary 
reader understands that Cain is to be protected 
from the living, and no hint is given that the 
ghost of Abel is included. The Septuagint has 
mwavTa Tov €evpicxovta avrov, and the Hebrew is 
equally explicit. 

4. Dr. Frazer compares the case of Jacob, after 


_ crossing the Jabbok, wrestling with an angel, to 


that of Menelaus catching the sea-god Proteus, and 
Peleus the sea-goddess Thetis; also to that of 
Hercules wrestling with the river-god Achelous ; 
and even to that of Midas catching Silenus, 
‘These parallels,’ he says, ‘suggest that in the 
original form of the tale Jacob’s adversary may in 
like manner have shifted his shape to evade his im- 
portunate suitor.’ There is certainly a coincidence 
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n ‘Let me go, for the day breaketh,’ with the 
ghost of Hamlet’s father fading at cockcrow; 
but it is not convincing to argue from what ‘may 
have been the original form of the tale’; and had 
a superstition regarding a river-god been behind it, 
would not some prominence have been given to 
the river? Dr. Frazer suggests also that there were 
Divine metamorphoses in the story of Jehovah’s 
revelations of Himself to Elijah on Mount Horeb ; 
‘the wind, the earthquake, and the fire,’ he says, 
‘may in the first version of it have been disguises 
assumed, one after the other, by the reluctant deity 
until, vanquished by the prophet’s perseverance, he 
revealed himself in a still small voice’ (1 K 19*%), 

Whatever the first version of this story may have 
been, it is not likely we shall ever ascertain; we 
can only take it as we find it; and in wv.1-2 
it is expressly stated that the ‘Lord was sot 
in the wind the Lord was of in the 
earthquake .. . the Lord was zo¢ in the fire.’ 
We suspect that Dr. Frazer has read the ideas of 
the Greek tales into the Scripture narratives ; and 
by looking at them through a coloured medium, 
has lost their religious and ethical value. A letter 
in the Zzmes shortly after the Jamaica earth- 
quake, pointed out that it was preceded by a wind, 
and followed by a fire; yet no one thought of 
suggesting that these were metamorphoses of a 
deity ; indeed, the writer added that it was to be 
hoped that many of the inhabitants would also 
hear the still small voice. 

6. We now come to what is perhaps the crown- 
ing point of Dr. Frazer’s treatise, the prohibition 
to ‘seethe a kid in his mother’s milk,’ which Dr. 
Frazer considers to be due to sympathetic magic, 
and not to any humane consideration. He says: 
‘ A legislator who, so far as appears from the rest 
of the primitive Decalogue,’ by which is meant 
Ex 341426, ‘paid no attention to the feelings of 
human beings, was not likely to pay much to the 
maternal feelings of goats.’ That the prevention 
of cruelty to animals was not absent from the mind 
of the Jewish lawgiver, whether we call him Moses 
or not, may be seen from the prohibition to plow 
with an ox and an ass together (Dt 221%). 

Dr. Frazer is quite sure that the version of the 
Decalogue in Ex 34126 is older than that in 
Ex 20217, on the ground that the latter is ethical, 
and the (ornee ritualistic, and ‘the general trend 
of civilization has been, still is, and we hope 
always will be, towards insisting on the superiority 


of morality to ritual.’ Here we may be allowed 
to differ. The investigators of ancient religions 
generally consider that these religions were pure 
in their beginnings, and gradually got corrupted, 
or else fossilized by the ritual that expressed 
them. We need only take Christianity itself as 
an example, and ask Dr. Frazer to tell us 
whether he believes it to be purer now than it 
was in its early days, or if the development of 
ritual in the Christian Church was not subsequent 
to its greatest moral victories. Dr. Frazer cites 
the case of a number of African tribes who have 
an objection to boiling milk, lest by so doing they 
injure the future milk of the cow; but there is no 
prohibition whatever in the Hebrew Scriptures 
against boiling milk itself’ He says it is a rule 
with the Masai never to keep flesh and milk in the 
same vessel. JI have been told that a chess 
problem is a bad one if you can find more than 
one solution to it; and I think I can suggest a 
simpler explanation of this Masai prejudice. 
Surely every housekeeper knows that milk has a 
custom of ‘turning,’ that is, getting sour, when 
brought into too close contact with any impurity ; 
and a mistress nowadays, in engaging a new cook, 
would think it a guarantee of cleanly habits that 
a girl had been a dairymaid. Precautions against 
the contamination of milk may well be very 
ancient for other reasons than sympathetic magic. 
The Lucyclopedia Britannica says that ‘milk is 
peculiarly susceptible of taint, and absorbs odours 
of all kinds with great avidity.’ We do not 
question that superstitious beliefs may affect the 
habits of African herdsmen ; we only plead that, 
in spite of Dr. Frazer’s great learning, industry, 
and ingenuity, the conclusions he has come to on 
Nos. 1, 4, and 6 of the points he has tried to 
elucidate, must submit to the Scottish verdict of 
‘not proven.’ MARGARET D. GIBSON. 


Cambridge. 


She Efder Brother. 


Tue interpretation of the elder brother in the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son has always presented 
some difficulty. Many have felt that there was no 
need for the introduction of this third person into 
the story. The parable is parallel with the two 
preceding ones, but in neither of these is there 
anything to correspond with the elder brother. 
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Why, then, should our Lord have introduced the | 


elder brother at all ? 

We would suggest that the elder brother is a 
picture of the typical Pharisee. The parable is 
our Lord’s defence of the charge brought against 
him of consorting with publicans and _ sinners. 
This charge was brought against Christ, we read, 
by the Pharisees and the scribes (Lk 157%). 
In answer to their murmurings our Lord, in the 


Parable of the Prodigal Son as in the two preceding © 


stories, holds up the reasonableness of love for the 
lost—whether the lost be a coin, or a sheep, or a 


son. But in this last parable he does more. He 


contrasts in a most telling way the spirit of the | 


father with that of the elder brother, ze. his own | 


spirit with that of the Pharisees. The murmuring 
of the elder brother at the father’s action, is a 
plain parallel to the murmuring of the Pharisees 
and scribes at Christ’s attitude to publicans and 
sinners. As the father in the parable is a picture 
of the spirit of Jesus, so the elder brother is an 
accurate delineation of the self-righteous, jealous, 
haughty Pharisee. The attitude of the murmuring 
mentioned in 15? is thus made concrete in the 
person of the elder brother. 

Such an interpretation adds wealth to the 
parable, and is moreover quite in harmony with 
what we learn elsewhere of Christ’s attitude to the 
Pharisees. On more than one occasion our Lord 
openly denounced them—and denounced them for 
the exhibition of this very spirit that characterizes 
the elder brother—and on not a few occasions he 
uttered a parable directly against them. 

Thus our Lord’s reply to their charge is not only 
a defence of his own love, but a denunciation of the 
unbrotherliness of spirit exhibited by the Pharisees 
to those who, though publicans and sinners, were 
nevertheless their brethren. ARTHUR DaKIN, 


Rawdon College. 


et 


Mem Wine in Nem Wine-SRins. 
In Mk 222 (Mt 917, Lk 5874.) we find it stated as 
a commonplace of experience that new wine if put 
into old skins would burst them (obviously by 
reason of fermentation), whereas, if put into new 
skins, both it and the skins. would be preserved, 
because, presumably, the strong and elastic new 
skins would be able to stand the strain caused by 
fermenting must, whereas the worn ones could not. 


How is this to be explained as a matter of fact ? 
If wine is in a state of fermentation, and the gases 
being generated have no vent, the strongest glass 
bottles are required to stand the strain, and even 
they often explode under it, as may be heard 
minute by minute in champagne cellars. The 
strongest and newest leather wineskin filled with 
fermenting must would, if closely tied up, infallibly 
burst ; on the other hand, if the neck were open, 
so that the gas could escape freely, an old skin 
need not split from that cause. 

A plausible explanation was suggested to me by 
a teetotal friend. ‘The wine referred to must of 
course be unfermented grape juice, an old skin 
might contain germs which would set fermentation 
going, and so cause explosion of the tied-up vessel : 
a new one would be clear of such germs, and 
fermentation would be avoided, thus saving the 
skin. The point of the saying would then seem to 
be ‘Surtout pas trop de zéle!’ But if this 
ingenious exegete had seen new waterskins in 
India (which, I suppose, must be much the same 
as wineskins in Palestine), he would hardly suspect 
them of freedom from germs. Does the method 
of bottling (or skinning) wine in Palestine at the 
present day clear up this point ? , 

H. U. WEITBRECHT. 

Lahore. 


She Gourt§ Gospel. 


Is it not time that a protest was raised against 
the ‘critical’ habit of disparaging the Fourth 
Gospel by comparison with the Synoptics? Has 
any one yet proved that the Synoptic portrait of 
the Christ is complete? To set up ‘ Mark’ as the 
standard for the judgment of ‘John’ is simply to 
beg the question. For some of us there are, 


among other things, historical problems that only : 


the Fourth Gospel enables us to solve. ‘To take 
one sufficient example: I do not desire to 
comment on Professor Crawford Burkitt’s treat- 
ment of this question, but it is pertinent to note 
that he rejects the resurrection of Lazarus 
because it will not (so he says) fit into the frame- 
work of ‘Mark.’ This may or may not be 
criticism, but it is at any rate necessary to ask 
how Dr. Burkitt accounts for the Crucifixion. 
This was certainly a fact, and as certainly it was 
the work of the priests. But this double fact is 
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left unaccounted for by the Second Gospel. There 
is not sufficient in Mark’s pages to explain how 
or why Jesus fell a victim. We have failed, to 
notice this, only because the Crucifixion is a 
fact accepted by all without question. But the 
‘critics’ at any rate are expected to keep awake. 


F. WaRBURTON LEWIs. 
Cambridge. 
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Job tt. 9. 
CoMING across a statement a few days ago that 
the Manx version of the Scriptures rendered the 
advice of his wife to Job, in Job 2°, as ‘bless 
God and die,’ instead of ‘ curse,’ etc., of the A.V. 
and ‘renounce,’ etc., of the R.V., I turned with 
curious interest to the Hebrew, where I found that 
the term of the text is 973, the infinitive construct 


Piel from 713, ‘to kneel,’ ‘to bless.’ As the Piel 


form means ntensity of signification, are we justified 
from that fact alone in giving the Hebrew term the 
meaning of curse? In the Oxford Hebrew Diction- 
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ary I observe under 773, division 5, ‘bless, with the 
antithetical meaning cwzse (Thes), from the greet- 
ing in departing, saying adieu to, taking leave of; 
but rather a dlessing overdone, and so really a curse, 
as in vulgar English, as well as in the Shemitic 
cognates.’ The same word appears in Job 25, 
272, and is similarly translated. By what prin- 
ciple is the translation governed? Is it merely the 
sense of the context, which here, at any rate, 
seems to demand it? Or respecting 773, is it due to 
the intensive significance of the form? In Job 
31, where Job curses his day, the word used is 
the Piel imperfect bhp» Does the variety of term 
turn upon the ature of the object against which 
the curse is directed? I should like to be en- 
lightened on this question through the columns 
of THe Exposirory Times. If the word in 
question in Job 2° is rendered ‘bless,’ it does not 
destroy the sense of the passage, and relieves the 
character of Job’s wife of the stigma that the 
accepted translation attaches to it. 

The Manse, FLT, -PorrEens 
Whileabbey, Belfast. 


Entre 


The Archzology of the Book of Genesis. 
—Since Professor Sayce published in THe Ex- 
posirory Times his Archzological Commentary 
on the Book of Genesis, the science of Assyriology 
has been very active. New facts, and new aspects 
of old facts, have made a complete rewriting neces- 
sary. Dr. Sayce has accordingly rewritten the 
whole Commentary; and, as before, it will be 
published in THe Exposirory Times, and nowhere 
else. Cha: 

Macgregor’s Sermons. — A correspondent 
says that when he entered the shop of Messrs. 
Macniven & Wallace in Edinburgh to buy his 
copy of Macgregor’s Sermons, the bookseller told 
him that that was the 1o1st copy he had sold that 
day. It was the afternoon of the day of issue. 


The New Study of the Religion of Israel. 
—Apart from the fighting band on either side, 


Qlous. 


which is steadily diminishing, there is a general 
desire now to discover what the criticism of the 
Old Testament comes to. One of the critics of 
the Revision of 1881 called it a New New Testa- 
ment. Has criticism given us a New Old Testa- 
ment? No doubt it has, if Professor Cheyne is 
an average critic—a new Old Testament anda new 
Palestine. But, as has been shown on another 
page, Professor Cheyne is not average. The 
students of the Old Testament are agreed on all 
the great events of the History of Israel, and on 
all the great ideas of the Religion. 

What the events were is of less consequence 
than what were the religious ideas. And a series 
of volumes is about to be published which, 
avoiding needless controversy, will describe the 
development of the religious ideas of Israel 
from the very earliest times down to the time 
of Christ. The Apocryphal and Apocalyptic 
books will be included; and possibly Josephus 
also. 
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The Literature has been divided into groups, and 
each group has been placed in the hands of a 
scholar, who will describe shortly the origin and 
authorship of the Literature itself and then give 
himself to a fuller account of the Religious Ideas 
contained in it; and he will show the place they 
occupy in the development of the Religion as a 
whole. 

The series will consist of ten volumes, uniform 
in appearance and in general character. But each 
author will be allowed to make his own fresh con- 
tribution to his subject. These are the volumes 
and their authors : 


FOUNDATIONS. 
Pennsylvania. 

INSTITUTIONS AND LEGISLATION. 
Kennedy, University of Edinburgh. 


Professor Morris Jastrow, University of 


Professor A. R. Ss 


History. Professor Hope W. Hogg, University of Man- 
chester. 

PsALMS, Professor Buchanan Gray, Mansfeld College, 
Oxford. 


PRE-EXILIC PROPHETS. 
versity of Cambridge. 

Post-ExtLic PROPHETS. Professor W. H. Bennett, New 
College and Hackney College, London. 

WISDOM LITERATURE. Professor J. Skinner, Westminster 
College, Cambridge. 
HIsToRICAL APOLOGUES. 

Ferry. 
APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE (2 vols.). 
Charles, Oxford. 


Professor R. H. Kennett, Uni- 


Dr. James Moffatt, Broughty 


Professor R. H. 


‘My Jesus I love Thee.’—The Rev. William 
Montgomery, Belfast, writes: ‘I believe that this 
hymn was in common use also in the Ulster 
Revival of 1859.’ 


Who is Beach ?—In quoting a list of books 
indispensable to the missionary, one of which was 
Beach’s Geography and Atlas, the question was 
asked, Who is Beach? Mr. Beach is Secretary of 
the Student Volunteer Movement of America. He 
has compiled a great Missionary Geography and 
Atlas, in two volumes, which is published in this 
country, at 16s. net, by Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson 
& Ferrier, 100 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


The Times.—Is the Zimes to become a book- 
seller? The answer is that the Z7mes is a book- 
seller already, one of the best in the kingdom. 
Did it not (by a review) sell Smith’s Zhe Days of 
His Flesh? And is it not (by another review) 


selling Lindsay’s History of the Reformation so 
rapidly that the publishers have difficulty in meet- 
ing the demand? But the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has helped the Zzmes in this case ; for he has 
commended to his hearers ‘ the remarkable History 
of the Reformation recently brought out by Dr. 
Lindsay.’ 


The Great Text Commentary.—The best 
illustration this month has been sent by the Rev. 
Robert A. Dickson, Cores End Congregational 
Church, Wooburn, Bucks, to whom a copy of 
Walker’s What about the New Theology? has been 
sent. ; 

Illustrations for the Great Text for January must 
be received by the 1st of December. ‘The text is 
Lik 161, 

The Great Text for February is Lk 18°—‘T say 
unto you, that he will avenge them speedily. 
Howbeit when the Son of man cometh, shall he 
find faith on the earth?’ A copy of Macgregor’s 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God or of Purves’s The 
Life Everlasting will be given for the best illustra- 
tion. Illustrations must be received by the 1st of 
January. 

The Great Text for March is Lk 19#!: 42‘ And 
when he drew nigh, he saw the city and wept over 
it, saying, If thou hadst known in this day, even 
thou, the things which belong unto peace: but 
now they are hid from thine eyes.’ A copy of 
Macgregor’s Jesus Christ, the Son of God or of 
Brown’s Christian Theology in Outline will be given 
for the best illustration. Illustrations must be re- 
ceived by the 1st of February. 

The Great Text for April is Lk 21!°—‘In your 
patience ye shall win your souls.’ A copy of 
Deissmann’s LVew Light on the New Testament and 
of Fleming’s Jsvael’s Golden Age or of Davidson’s 
The Stoic Creed will be given for the best illustra- 
tion. Illustrations must be received by the rst of 
March. 

Those who send illustrations should at the 
same time name the books they wish sent them 
if successful. 
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